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CHAPTER  I. 


Desire  in  the  title  of  this  paper  is  used  in  accordance  with  a 
classification  of  Delbriick1  to  include  both  wish  and  will.  Understood 
in  this  wide  sense,  the  category  of  verbs  of  desire  is  a  somewhat 
extensive  one,  the  whole  of  which  it  seems  impracticable  to  treat 
within  the  compass  of  these  pages.  I  have  accordingly  selected  for 
study  a  special  group  made  up  of  velle,  nolle,  malle,  cupere,  deside- 
rare,  and  optare.  These  words  of  kindred  meaning  appear  to  me  of 
unusual  interest  not  only  on  account  of  the  important  part  they  play 
in  the  language  and  of  the  unsettled  questions  connected  with  their 
use,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  no  systematic  treatment  of  them 
has  as  yet  appeared2.  In  my  own  study  of  them  I  have  not 
attempted  to  go  beyond  the  literature  of  the  Republic3;  within  the 
limits  of  this  period,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  examine  all  the  passages 
where  any  of  the  words  in  question  occur,  and  to  base  my  statements 
on  a  practically  complete  collection  of  material. 

In  working  over  this  material,  I  have  had  in  mind  mainly  questions 
of  syntax,  and  what  follows  will  deal  chiefly  with  syntactical  relations. 
However,  before  taking  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  wish,  without 
attempting  at  all  to  trace  the  semasiological  development  of  the  words 
in  question,  to  discuss  briefly  some  questions  of  meaning  which  in- 
evitably arise  in  a  study  of  this  kind. 

One  of  these  questions  comes  up  in  the  case  of  velle,  which  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  the  variety  of  its  con- 
structions and  the  wide  range  of  its  meaning,  is  the  most  important 
word  of  our  list.  Velle  is  primarily  a  verb  of  volition,  and  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  in  addition  to  expressing  this  idea  it  can  also 
denote  a  pure  wish  as  distinguished  from  an  act  of  the  will  properly 
so  called.  It  is  often  held1  that  this  extension  of  meaning  does  not 
take  place  and  that  velle  is  exclusively  a  verb  of  will. 

1  Synt.  Forsch.  I,  16. 

2  Cf.  Reisig,  Vorles.  Ill,  p.  391. 

3  Examples  from  authors  outside  of  this  period  are  occasionally  cited  for  additio- 
nal illustrations. 

4  Tegge,  Lat.  Syn.  365.    Seyffert-Mueller  on  Cic.  Lael.  p.  384. 
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This  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  Schmidt,'  who  in  discriminating 
between  verbs  that  express  wish,  makes  no  mention  of  velle.  Morris2 
holds  that  it  is  only  such  forms  as  velim,  vellem  that  are  not  volitio- 
nal, and  that  these  came  into  existence  because  wish  in  the  strict 
sense  could  not  be  expressed  by  the  other  forms  of  the  verb.  Bennett 3 
on  the  other  hand  believes  that  velle  is  used  with  some  frequency  as 
a  verb  of  wish,  though  the  examples  cited  by  him  do  not  by  any 
means  establish  this  contention. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  the  answer  will 
depend  partly  on  the  distinction  that  is  made  between  wish  on  the 
one  hand  and  will  on  the  other.  Delbruck,4  who  felt  the  need  of 
this  distinction  in  his  studies  on  syntax,  comprehends  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  both  wish  and  will  under  the  general  notion  of  desire 
(Begehrung).  .  Desire  he  defines  substantially  as  an  idea  or  a  con- 
ception of  something  in  the  future,  which  is  attended  in  consciousness 
with  a  feeling  that  the  object  conceived  is  desirable.  If  the  object 
is  attainable,  this  state  of  mind  with  reference  to  it  is  called  will,  it 
unattainable  wish.5 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attainability  or  unattainability  of  the 
object  is  the  most  suitable  basis  for  this  distinction,  since  it  avoids 
psychological  detail,  and  yet  is  psychologically  sound.  In  fact  it  is 
the  general  distinction  which  James  himself  adopts,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  his  words:  "If  with  the  desire  there  goes  a  sense  that 
attainment  is  not  possible,  we  simply  wish,  but  if  we  believe  that  the 
end  is  in  our  power,  we  will  that  the  desired  feeling,  having  or  doing- 
shall  be  real."  In  other  words  a  wish  does  not  contemplate  action  on 
part  of  the  speaker,  since  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result;  will,  on  the  other  hand,  does  look  forward  to  action 
if  any  be  necessary  beyond  the  expression  of  the  volition,  since  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  who  believes  that  a  certain  end  is 
within  his  power,  to  effect  its  realization. 

This  distinction  sufficiently  differentiates  the  two  mental  states, 
but,  in  making  use  of  it  for  our  purpose,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  influence  of  the  speaker's  point  of  view.   This  would  not  need 

1  Handbuch  der  Lat.  u.  Griech.  Syn.  122  ft. 

2  The  Independent  Subjunctive  in  Plautus,  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XVIII,  285. 

3  Critique  of  Some  Recent  Subjunctive  Theories  16. 

4  Synt.  Forsch.  I,  16. 

5  There  are  one  or  two  details  of  Delbriick's  analysis  which  are  open  to  criticism. 
After  making  the  general  distinction  given  in  the  text,  he  adds  that  one  may  wish  both 
for  the  attainable  and  the  unattainable.  —  "Man  wiinscht  eben  Erreichbares  und  Uner- 
reichbares."  This  statement  seems  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  he  is  seeking  to 
establish.  Moreover,  Delbriick's  "Begehrung"  is  an  abstraction,  though  he  seems  to 
imply  that  it  is  an  actual  mental  state  when  he  says  that  will  and  wish  are  kinds  of 
"Begehrung,  —  da  sie  eben  Arten  der  Begehrung  sind."  Still,  the  inclusion  of  both 
will  and  wish  under  the  broader  term  of  desire  is  convenient  and  useful. 
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to  be  done  if  the  form  of  expression  always  corresponded  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  may  suit  the  speaker's  purpose  to  express  what  is  really  will  by  a 
formula  of  wish  and  vice  versa.  Hardly  anything  is  more  common 
than  this  assumption  of  an  attitude  toward  some  object  without  re- 
ference to  its  real  relation  to  the  speaker.  We  speak  of  some  end 
which  we  can  not  of  ourselves  at  all  attain  as  if  it  were  quite  within 
our  power,  and  of  something  which  we  can  control,  as  if  such  were 
not  at  all  the  case.  This  fact  ought  to  be  kept  especially  in  mind, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  dealing  with  velle.  Thus  in  the  passages  cited  by 
Bennett1  to  illustrate  the  use  of  volo  as  a  verb  of  wish,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  speaker  takes  the  attitude  of  one  in  authority  even  though 
in  reality  he  has  it  not,  and  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  velle  is 
here  a  verb  of  will. 

In  deciding  then,  in  any  given  case,  whether  a  verb  expresses 
will  or  wish,  the  speaker's  point  of  view  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  A  verb  will  denote  will  not  only  when  it  expresses 
actual  volition  as  above  defined,  but  also  when  used  by  one  who 
assumes  the  mental  attitude  of  volition.  In  the  same  way,  where  a 
verb  is  used  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  can  not  affect  the 
result,  it  will  also  be  regarded  as  a  verb  of  wish. 

In  order  then  to  show  that  velle  can  express  wish  as  opposed 
to  will,  examples  must  be  cited  where  the  object  is  unattainable  by 
the  efforts  of  the  speaker,  and  where  the  latter  does'  not  assume  the 
stand-point  of  authority  or  power,  wThich  he  does  not  really  possess. 
This  makes  the  matter  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  because  in 
most  cases  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentence  to  indicate  whether  the 
attitude  of  the  speaker  toward  the  object  of  his  desire  is  a  real  or  an 
assumed  one.  Still  I  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
velle  is  not  only  a  verb  of  will,  but  also  one  of  wish  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  latter  term. 

I  will  first  quote  some  passages  where  velle  is  used  in  prayers; 
here  the  speaker  can  not  affect  the  result  by  his  power,  and  is  not 
likely  to  assume  the  attitude  of  being  able  to  do  so.  Plaut.  As.  623: 
Dabunt  di  quae  velitis  vobis.  Cure.  658:  Deos  volo  bene  vortere 
istam  rem  nobis.  Pers.  293:  Eveniant  volo  tibi  quae  optas.  Trin.  576: 
ST.  Di  fortunabunt  vostra  consilia.  PH.  Ita  volo.  Cic.  Fam.  15.  7.  1: 
Eumque  honorem  tibi  deos  fortunare  volo.  (This  same  formula  occurs 
in  Fam.  15.  12.  1).  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  are  the 
following:  Plaut.  Cas.  376:  Si  illuc  quod  volumus  eveniet,  gaudebimus. 
Ter.  And.  165:  Sed  quid  opust  verbis?  Sin  eveniat,  quod  volo,  in 
Pamphilo  ut  nil  sit  morae,  restat  Chremes. 


Critique,  p.  76. 
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In  another  set  of  passages  where  velle  is  used  in  questions,  its 
force  as  a  verb  of  wishing  is  shown  partly  by  the  occurrence  of 
cupere  in  the  answer.  Plaut.  As.  647:  LE.  Vin  faciam  ut  te  Philae- 
nium  praesente  hoc  amplexetur?  LI.  Cupio  hercle.  Cure.  673:  Cv. 
Quid  cessas,  miles,  hanc  huic  uxorem  dare?  TH.  Si  haec  volt.  PI . 
Mi  frater,  cupio.  Mil. 535:  PE.  Vin  scire  plane?  SC.  Cupio.  Poen.  159: 
ML  Vin  tu  ill i  nequam  dare  nunc?  AG.  Cupio.  Ter.  Eun.  894:  TH. 
Vin  interea,  dum  is  venit,  domi  opperiamur  potius  quam  hie  ante 
ostium?  CH.  Immo  percupio.  Phorm.  105 1 :  PH.  Vin  primum  hodie 
facere  quod  ego  gaudeam?  NA.  Cupio.  Ad.  969:  MI.  Vin  tu  hoc 
fieri?    AE.  Cupio. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  passages  with  one  exception 
(Ad.  969)  contains  a  new  proposal  which  one  speaker  places  before 
another  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  of  another  concerning  his  wish,  but  not  concerning 
his  purpose.  The  latter  will  appear  only  when  he  is  better  informed. 
This  consideration  renders  the  use  of  cupio  in  the  answers  to  these 
questions  significant  and  appropriate. 

I  include  here  some  passages  containing  velle  modified  by  the 
adverbs  bene  and  male.  Plaut.  Pers.  820:  Qui  tibi  male  volt,  maleque 
faciet.  Poen.  373:  Quin  tibi  qui  bene  volunt,  bene  vis  item?  Trin.  438: 
PH.  Bene  volt  tibi.  LE.  Edepol  mutuom  mecum  facit.  ST.  Nequam 
illud  verbumst,  'bene  volt',  nisi  qui  bene  facit.  Pseud.  1024:  Atque 
edepol  equidem  nolo;  nam  illi  benevolo.  True.  446:  Multo  illi  potius 
bene  erit  quae  bene  volt  mihi.  Ter.  Heaut.  959:  Verum  ego  haud 
minus  agre  patior,  id  qui  nescio,  nec  rationem  capio,  nisi  quod  tibi 
bene  ex  animo  volo.  Ennius.  474  (B):  Namque  is  non  bene  volt,  ibi 
qui  falso  criminat  apud  te.  Lucil.  119,  II  (B):  Magnificare  hos,  his 
bene  velle,  his  vivere  amicum. 

Along  with  these  passages  we  may  place  Cicero's  omnia  velle, 
one  example  of  which  is  Fam.  13.  22.  1:  Accedit  eo  quod  Varro 
Murena  magnopere  eius  causa  volt  omnia. 

Miscellaneous  passages  in  which  the  context  shows  that  velle  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  wish  and  not  of  will.  Plaut.  Stich.  9:  PAM. 
Saluene,  amabo?  PA.  Spero  quidem  et  volo  (Here  Pamphila  is 
speaking  of  the  affairs  of  her  absent  husband,  which  she  can  not 
possibly  affect.  Volo  in  this  verse  is  practically  "I  pray").  Trin.  440: 
Ego  quoque  volo  esse  liber:  nequiquam  volo  (volo  here  echoes  a 
preceding  bene  volt).  Trin.  564:  Volt  fieri  liber,  verum  quod  det  non 
habet.  Ter.  Heaut.  659:  Interii:  plus  spei  video  quam  volo.  Ad.  945: 
Si  vos  tanto  opere  istuc  voltis,  fiat.  Cato  Agr.  63,  3:  Leguli  volunt 
ut  olea  caduca  quam  plurimi  sit,  quo  plus  legatur.  Varro  L.  L.  73 
(Spengel):  Quod  turn  sperat  cum  quod  volt,  fieri  putat;  nam  quod 
non  volt  si  putat,  metuit,  non  sperat.     Cic.  Att.  6.  9.  1 :   Confide  te 
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iam,  ut  volumus,  valere.  Fam.  r.  7.  5:  Si  accidisset  ut  volumus  et 
optamus  (here  volumus  refers  to  something  in  the  past).  Fam.  6.  2.  1 : 
Quod  maiore  in  varietate  versata  est  adhuc  tua  causa  quam  homines 
aut  volebant  aut  opinabantur.  Fam.  7.  14.  2:  Te  valde  amamus  nos- 
que  a  te  amari  cum  volumus  turn  etiam  confidimus.  Plane.  84: 
"Rhodi  enim",  inquit,  "ego  non  fui" ;  me  volt  fuisse;  "sed  fui",  in- 
quit,  "bis  in  Bithynia".  Caes.  B.  G.  3.  18.  6:  Quod  fere  libenter 
homines  id  quod  volunt,  credunt.  Catull.  61,  216:  Torquatus  volo 
parvulus  dulce  rideat  ad  patrem. 

I  have  refrained  from  citing  any  passage  containing  either  velim 
or  vellem,  not  because  these  forms  do  not  express  wish  as  such,  but 
because  their  interpretation  in  other  respects  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Aside  from  these,  howewer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  passages  I  have 
adduced  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  the  verb  is  one  of  wish  in  its 
strict  sense,  as  well  as  one  of  will. 

As  to  nolle  and  malle  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  in  detail  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  velle.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  an  important  meaning  of  the  simple  verb  will  be  found 
also  in  its  compounds.  Still,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  one  or  two 
passages.  For  nolo  with  almost  the  meaning  of  "I  hope  not".  Com- 
pare Pseud.  1024:  Atque  edepol  equidem  nolo;  nam  ill i  bene  volo. 
For  malle,  which  denoting  preference,  is  used  generally  of  ends 
within  the  speaker's  power  and  so  is  usually  a  verb  of  will,  compare 
the  following  where  the  object  is  beyond  the  speaker's  power.  Plaut. 
Bacch.  1047:  Ne  ille  edepol  Ephesi  multo  mavellem  foret.  Cure.  512: 
Tacuisse  mallem.  Poen.  301 :  Bono  mea  ingenio  esse  ornatum  quam 
cum  multo  mavolo. 

The  next  word  I  wish  to  consider  is  optare,  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting  word  of  its  kind.  It  is  clearly  a  verb  of  wish,  but 
its  special  shade  of  meaning  as  such  is  a  matter  on  which  different 
opinions  have  been  held.  By  some  authorities  optare  is  considered 
a  verb  of  choosing,  and  that  from  this  meaning  is  derived  the  idea  of 
a  deliberate  wish  for  something  that  has  been  chosen,  and  is  thus 
regarded  as  the  best  of  the  two  or  more  objects  before  the  speaker's 
mind.  Thus  Seyffert-Mueller  on  Cic.  Lael.  16,  59  says:  "optare,  eigent- 
lich  wahlen,  ist  der  Wunsch  als  Act  der  Ueberlegung  und  Reflexion 
(fiir  das  Beste  halten)".  This  same  view  is  held  by  Schultz1,  and 
Tegge'2.  Schmidt3  on  the  other  hand  takes  the  ground,  first,  that 
optare  is  not  primarily  a  verb  of  choosing  and  then  one  of  wishing, 
but  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  probably  true.    He  says:  "Optio  heisst 


1  Lat.  Syn.  9. 

2  Lat.  Syn.  365. 

3  Handbuch  der  Lat.  u.  Griech.  Syn.  122,  7. 
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die  Wahl,  d.  h.  die  facultas  eligendi.  Daraus  geht  noch  keineswegs 
hervor,  dass  das  einfache  optare  (mit  adoptare  und  cooptare  ist  es 
etwas  Anderes)  auch  irgend  eine  Beziehung  darauf  habe,  dass  man 
etwas  als  das  Bessere  von  Anderem  aussucht:  denn  schon  zeigt  uns, 
wie  leicht  sich  bei  jedem  Wunsch  oder  Willen  eine  Beziehung  auf  Be- 
vorzugung  von  Anderem  einstellt."  Schmidt  also  holds  that  optare 
as  a  verb  of  wish  is  equivalent  to  the  German  "wiinschen"  and 
implies  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  wish  depends  either  on  the  power 
of  another  or  on  relations  external  to  ourselves.  That  optare  has  this 
special  shade  of  meaning  is  due,  according  to  Schmidt1,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  often  used  of  wishes  which  we  entertain  for  others  and 
of  those  which  we  address  to  the  gods.  Reid2  also  calls  attention  to 
optare  in  wishes  impossible  of  attainment,  a  special  case  of  this  being 
its  use  with  reference  to  the  wild  theories  propounded  by  the 
philosophers. 

The  question  whether  optare  is  primarily  a  verb  of  will  or  one 
of  wish,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  for  Schmidt's  position,  although  in  addition  to 
the  case  of  fiovXeG&ai  in  Greek  he  might  have  cited  the  occasional 
use  of  velle  in  the  sense  of  malle3.  Moreover  in  his  treatment  of 
optare  Schmidt  does  not  put  as  much  stress  as  the  facts  warrant  on 
the  especially  subjective  character  of  the  wish  that  is  expressed  by 
this  verb.  It  is  in  fact  the  wish  as  such,  being  opposed  to  reality, 
and  wholly  untrammeled  by  considerations  of  fulfillment,  —  the  wish  of 
ideals  both  intellectual  and  moral,  the  wish  also  that  is  directed  to 
the  gods.    The  evidence  for  this  position  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

(a)  The  use  of  optare  to  denote  a  state  of  mind  more  removed 
from  reality  than  that  denoted  by  sperare.  Compare  Ter.  Eun.  605: 
An  ego  occasionem  tarn  brevem,  tarn  optatam,  tarn  insperatam 
amitterem.  Cic.  Att.  8.  15  A.  1:  Magis  opto  quam  spero.  Att.  1 1.  19.  2: 
Cogis  me  sperare  quod  optandum  vix  est.  Fam.  2.  18.  3:  Qui  si  se 
dignum  maioribus  suis  praebuerit,  ut  spero  et  opto,  tua  laus  ex  ali- 
qua  parte  fuerit.  Fam.  4.  I.  2:  Venire  in  mentem  nihil  potest  non 
modo  quod  sperem,  sed  vix  iam  quod  auderem  optare.  Fam.  5.8.  2: 
Sed  extitit  tempus  optatum  mihi  magis  quam  speratum4.  Balb.  9: 
Quern  liberi  populi  castiorem,  moderatiorem,  sanctiorem  non  modo 
viderunt,    sed    aut   sperando   umquam    aut   optando  cogitaverunt?5. 

1  Cf.  1.  c.  Was  am  leichtesten  hervorgeht,  dass  es  so  oft  von  den  Wiinschen  ge- 
braucht  wird,  die  man  fiir  andre  hegt  oder  den  Gottern  vortragt. 

2  On  Cic.  Lael.  1 1  and  18. 

8  Cf.  Cic.  Inv.  2.  5.    Livy  3.  68.  1. 

4  Cf.  also  Fam.  1.  7.  11;  3.  12.  2  and  Catull.  107.  1.  Here  also  we  may  place 
Cic.  Lael.  18:  Nos  autem  ea  quae  sunt  in  usu  vitae  communi,  non  ea  quae  finguntur 
aut  optantur  spectare  debemus. 

5  See  Reid  on  this  passage. 
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Caes.  Frg.  144,  23:  Id  ut  eius  modi  ut  magis  optandum  quam  speran- 
dum  optarem. 

(b)  The  extreme  subjectivity  of  optare  is  also  indicated  by  its 
use  in  contrasting  the  ideal  in  ones  mind  with  external  reality.  In 
this  sense  it  is  frequently  the  object  infinitive  with  audere,  and  is  often 
equivalent  to  the  English  "dream  of".  Compare  Plaut.  As.  625: 
Noctem  tuam  et  vini  cadum  velim  si  optata  fiant.  Ter.  Phor.  758: 
Quam  saepe  forte  temere  eveniunt  quae  non  audeas  optare  1  Cic. 
Att.  7.  I.  2:  Nisi  idem  deus,  qui  nos  melius  quam  optare  auderemus, 
Parthico  bello  liberavit  respexerit  rem  publicam.  Imp.  Pomp.  25:  Tan- 
tum  victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  numquam  est  ausus 
optare.  Pis.  41 :  Ea  denique  generum  ordinumque  omnium,  quae  non 
modo  ego  optare  numquam  auderem,  sed  cogitare  non  possem  (note 
here  optare  as  more  subjective  even  than  cogitare).  Pis.  46:  Mihi 
enim  numqam  venerat  in  mentem  furorem  et  insaniam  optare  vobis, 
in  quam  incidisti.  Leg.  Agr.  I.  1:  Cogitata  sapientium  an  optata 
furiosorum  videatur?  Flacc.  34:  Tan  turn  numquam  est  ausus  ut 
haberet  optare.  N.  D.  1.  19:  Longum  est  ad  omnia,  quae  talia  sunt, 
ut  optata  magis  quam  inventa  videatur. 

(c)  The  use  of  optare  in  wishes  whose  realization  is  manifestly 
beyond  human  power.  Plaut.  Merc.  907:  CHA.  Opta  ergo  ob  istunc 
nuntium  quidvis  tibi.  EV.  Quid,  si  optabo.  CHA.  Deos  orato  ut 
eius  faciant  copiam.  Ter.  Ad.  874:  Ilium  ut  vivat  optant.  Cic. 
Att.  3.  7.  2:  Hoc  adfirmo  nemini  mortem  magis  optandum  fuisse. 
Phil.  10.  19:  Optanda  mors  est.  Lael.  11:  Nisi  enim,  quod  ille  minime 
putabat,  immortalitatem  optare  vellet.  Cat.  M.  4:  Senectus  quam  ut 
adipiscantur  omnes  optant. 

(d)  The  use  of  optare  with  reference  to  speculative  or  moral 
ideals.  Compare  Cic.  Dom.  89:  An  tu  populum  Romanum  esse  putas 
ilium  qui  constat  ex  eis  qui  optent  cotidie  caedem  incendia  rapinas? 
Cluent.  171:  Quod  ipse  sibi  optare  deberet.  Phil.  2.  119:  Duo  modo 
haec  opto,  unum  ut  moriens  populum  Romanum  liberum  relinquam. 
Acad.  2.  121:  Somnia  censet  haec  esse  Democriti,  non  docentis,  sed 
optantis.  Tusc.  2.  30:  Optare  hoc  quidem  est,  non  docere.  Sail. 
Cat.  20.  14:  En,  ilia,  ilia,  quae  saepe  optasti,  libertas  praeterea  divitiae 
decus  gloria. 

(e)  The  use  of  optare  in  wishes  directed  to  the  gods  or  to 
fortune.  Plaut.  As.  44:  Di  tibi  dent  quaequomque  optent.  Capt.  777: 
Tantum  affero,  quantum  ipse  a  divis  optat,  atque  amplius.  Cist.  497: 
Quodcumque  optes,  tibi  velim  contingere.  Mil.  1038:  Di  tibi  dent 
quaecumque  optes.  Trin.  437:  Di  duint  tibi  quaequomque  optes.  Cic. 
Catil.  2.  15:  Numquam  ego  a  dis  immortalibus  optabo  ut  L.  Catalinam 
ducere  exercitum  hostium  audiatis.     Catil.  3.  4:  Quodque  ego  semper 
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optabam  ab  dis  immortalibus.  Imp.  Pomp.  48:  Qui  ab  dis  immortali- 
bus  tot  et  tantas  res  tacitus  auderet  optare. 

This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  peculiar  force1  of  optare 
as  a  verb  of  wishing,  but  Schmidt's  view  that  this  meaning  comes 
from  the  fact  that  this  verb .  is  employed  so  often  in  wishes  for  others, 
and  in  those  directed  to  the  gods  seems  to  me  unfounded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  optare  is  not  often  used  with  reference  to  the  gods?2 
I  have  quoted  above  all  the  cases  of  this  kind  and  their  number  is 
not  large.  Nor  is  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  wishes  for  others.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  its  general  subjective  character  should 
lead  to  its  employment  in  cases  of  this  kind  than  that  these  cases 
should  color  the  whole  significance  of  the  word.  But  even  granting 
Schmidt's  position,  the  question  would  still  remain  as  to  how  this 
particular  word  came  to  be  used  toward  the  gods.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  can  see  no  great  difficulty  in  deriving  the  subjective  character 
of  optare  from  an  original  idea  of  choosing.  What  is  chosen  is  not 
only  desired,  but  being  considered  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  the 
objects  of  choice,  it  may  easily  pass  over  into  wThat  is  ideally 
desirable  —  what  one  would  wish  for  if  wishes  were  realities.  From  this 
idea  all  the  varieties  of  wish  mentioned  in  the  preceeding  paragraph 
could  easily  be  derived. 

Optare  is  also  a  verb  of  will,  but  this  usage  needs  only  a  word. 
Under  this  head  belong  those  cases  where  the  verb  has  the  meaning 
of  choose,  and  where  the  object  of  choice  is  regarded  as  within  the 
speaker's  power.  Plaut.  Mil.  669:  Quid  ad  illas  artes  optassis,  si  optio 
eveniat  tibi?  Rud.  854:  Utrumvis  opta,  dum  licet.  Cic.  Brut.  189: 
Cui  patroni  daretur  optio,   quin   aut  Antonium   optaret  aut  Crassum. 

The  number  of  cases  where  optare  means  to  choose  is  surpris- 
ingly small3,  and  show  how  far  from  the  truth  are  those  who  would 
make  it  the  dominant  signification  of  the  word. 

After  optare  it  is  convenient  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  cupere, 
whose  range  and  special  shades  of  meaning  have  received  very  little 
discussion. 

It  is  usually  thought  sufficient  to  point  out  that  cupere  expresses 
a  strong  and  passionate  wish.  Thus  Seyffert-  Mueller 4  defines  it  as 
"der  Drang  des  begehrenden  Gemiithes,  daher  ofters  auch  ein  heftiges 
leidenschaftliches  Verlangen  (wunschenswerth  linden)."    Tegge5,  who 


1  In  view  of  this  fact,  Klotz's  Conjecture  of  opto  in  Cic.  Fam.  8.  3.  3  is  very 
unlikely. 

2  Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  I.  76  where  optare  refers  to  what  Juno  may  herself  desire:  tuus, 
o  regina,  quid  optes,  explorare  labor. 

3  Cf.  As.  720;  Aul.  11;  Cic.  Sest.  47;  Phil.  13,  1. 

4  On  Cic.  Lael.  16,  59. 

5  Lat.  Syn.  77,  300,  360,  366. 
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follows  Corssen  in  connecting  cupere  with  capere  in  the  sense  of  a 
spiritual  layinghold  of  things,  takes  the  same  general  view  as  Seyffert- 
Mueller,  as  also  do  Schultz  and  Shumway.  The  only  authority  who 
attempts  to  go  into  details  is  Schmidt1,  who  regards  cupere  as 
primarily,  but  not  exclusively  animpulse  toward  some  object  connect- 
ed with  our  physical  nature  or  arising  out  of  it,  such  as  the  desire 
for  food  and  drink  and  the  pleasures  of  love.  In  accordance  with 
this  view  he  takes  cupere  as  corresponding  to  the  German  "begehren" 
(which  is  used  where  "die  Empfmdung,  namentlich  die  leibliche,  her- 
vorragend  betheiligt  scheint)  and  to  the  Greek  STTid>V{isTv2.  However, 
Schmidt  is  careful  to  say  that  cupere  is  not  so  restricted  in  its 
application  as  im&vfxtU'3.  In  addition  to  physical  desires,  it  may 
express  those  higher  moral  aspirations,  wherein  the  agent  seeks  not 
his  advantage,  but  the  good  of  others4. 

There  are  two  criticisms  that  may  be  made  on  Schmidt's  view. 
One  is  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  usage  he  places  too  much 
stress  on  cupere  as  a  verb  of  mere  physical  desire.  This  may  have 
been  its  original  sphere,  though  he  offers  no  proof  that  such  was  the 
case,  but  in  actual  practice  its  use  in  this  sense  is  comparatively 
rather  infrequent,  and  none  of  the  existing  examples  are  quoted  by 
Schmidt  himself.  Moreover  Schmidt's  classification  of  the  objects  of 
cupere  practically  under  two  heads  is  inadequate.  These  objects  are 
very  diverse,  and  cover  a  much  wider  range  than  Schmidt's  treatment 
would  lead  one  to  believe. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  comparative  infrequency  of  cupere  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  desires;  it  is  used  of  the  pleasures  of  eating  in 
Plaut.  Capt.  463.  Ille  miserrumust  qui,  quom  esse  cupit,  quod  edit 
non  habet.  In  the  following  places  it  is  used  of  the  pleasures  of 
love.  Plaut.  Asin.  647:  LE.  Vin  faciam  ut  te  Philaenium  praesente 
hoc  amplexetur?  LI.  Cupio  hercle.  Amph.  132:  Cubat  complexus, 
quoius  cupiens  maxumest.  Mil.  997:  Ac  dum  hue  transivit  atque 
huius  cupiens  corporist.  Trin.  671:  Quom  inopiast,  cupias:  quando 
eius  copiast,  turn  non  velis.  Ter.  Phor.  166:  Ita  me  di  bene  ament, 
ut  mihi  liceat  tarn  diu  quod  amo  frui,  iam  depecisci  morte  cupio. 
Lucret.  4,  II 17:  Inde  redit  rabies  eadem  et  furor  ille  revisit.  Cum  sibi 
quid  cupient  ipsi  contingere  quaerunt5. 

Another  infrequent  but  interesting  use  of  cupere  is  in  curses  and 
imprecations,   or  in  wishes  for  harm  to  another.     Cf.  As.  900:  Quid 


1  Syn.  der  Griech.  Sprache  145,  3. 

2  Handbuch  der  Lat.  u.  Griech.  Syn.  122,  7. 

3  Op.  Cit.  122,  1. 

4  Op.  Cit.  122,  4. 

5  Also  Plaut.  Mil.  801,  964,  1040,  1049,  1050,  1 165,  1230;  Trin.  374;  Ter.  Heaut. 
885;  Hec.  142;  Eun.  374;  Phor.  885. 
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quom  adest?  DE.  Perisse  cupio.  Cure.  724:  Ego  te  vehementer 
perire  cupio,  ne  tu  nescias.  Cas.  810:  Illo  morbo  quo  dirrumpi  cupio, 
non  est  copiae.  Poen.  810:  Ut  ego  hanc  familiam  interire  cupio. 
Pseud.  447:  Hunc  ego  cupio  excruciari.  Ter.  Phor.  1021:  Cupio 
misera  in  hac  re  iam  defungier.  Cic.  Sulla  32:  Ut  et  se  perisse 
cuperet1. 

Occasionally  also  we  find  cupere  used  of  desires  entertained  by 
the  gods  themselves.  Cf.  Plaut.  Epid.  644:  Di  me  ex  perdita  servatum 
cupiunt,  si  vera  autumnus.  Most.  349:  Iuppiter  me  perisse  et  Philo- 
lachetem  cupit  erilem  filium.  Most.  351:  Nec  Salus  nobis  saluti  iam 
esse  si  cupiat,  potest.    Rud.  1 1 64:  Di  me  servatum  cupiunt. 

The  number  of  cases  where  cupere  expresses  an  unselfish  wish 
for  another's  good  is  quite  large.  The  following  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  this  meaning:  Cic.  Att.  II.  6.  2;  11.  17.  1;  15.  3.  2;  Fam. 
2.  15.  3;  5.  18.  1;  10.  19.  2;  Verr.  2.  15;  Cluent.  152,  200;  Catil.  I,  4; 
Pis.  76;  Phil.  5,  38;  8,  17. 

How  freely  cupere  is  used  with  reference  to  all  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  is  best  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  verbs  used 
with  it  as  object  infinitives.    The  list  for  Comedy  is  as  follows: 

Convenire,  ducere  (uxorem),  inspicere,  loqui,  videre,  fugere,  audire, 
vivere,  dare,  facere,  defungier,  abducere,  parere,  accipere,  scire,  con- 
velere,  nancisci,  rapere,  mentiri,  solvere,  liberare,  contrahere  surripere, 
esse,  ire,  frui  depecisci,  abire  nubere,  emori,  pensse,  obsequi,  ex- 
tradere  dirrumpere,  emere.  In  Cicero's  Letters  we  find  dare,  iuvare, 
habere,  persuadere,  mederi,  consolari,  restituere,  laudare,  admoneri, 
celebrari,  fieri,  videre,  satisfacere,  suaviari,  facere,  garrire,  perdere, 
dominari,  commodare,  mandare,  venire,  cognoscere,  pugnare,  edere, 
revocare,  scire,  consequi,  liberare,  iocare,  valere,  obtundere,  delectare, 
vitare,  deterrere,  evolare,  pervenire,  legere,  decedere,  esse,  exire, 
tradere,  consuevere,  effugere,  triumphare,  visere,  intueri.  In  both  of 
these  lists  the  words  that  occur  most  often  are  scire  and  videre. 

These  lists  and  the  passages  already  quoted  indicate  the  wide 
range  of  objects  to  which  cupere  may  refer.  Whatever  the  object 
may  be,  this  verb  usually  relates  it  to  the  agent  in  a  deeply  emotional 
way,  expressing  a  feeling  which  is  not  only  strong  and  abiding,  but 
which  also  in  many  cases  is  confident  of  fulfillment.  The  emotional 
tone  in  the  significance  of  cupere  does  not  require  detailed  discussion. 
Its  intensity  varies,  but  that  the  feeling  is  a  strong  one  is  usually 
shown  by  the  context.  One  result  of  this  is  the  fact  that  cupere  is 
is  seldom  modified  by  an  intensive  adverb2,  and  almost  never  used  in 

1  Cf.  Plaut.  Epid.  77;  Cas.  606;  Pseud.  468;  Ter.  Heaut.  971;  Cic.  Att.  4.  3.  3; 
Verr.  3.  7;  Sest.  132;  Cluent.  12;  Phil.  13.  40. 

2  The  only  cases  are  Plaut.  Capt.  ioz;  Cas.  267;  Cure.  724;  Pers.  301;  Ter. 
Ad.  698;  Cic.  Att.  1.  17.  11;  16.  1.  2;  Fam.  7.  32.  3;  10.  4.  4;  11.  17.  2;  13.  66.  1; 
16.  22.  I ;  16.  8.  1;  Verr.  3.  222;  Cluent.  12. 
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questions1.  That  the  feeling  is  not  a  momentary  also  is  shown  by 
such  passages  as  Heaut.  425.  Quanto  diutius  abest,  magis  cupio  tanto, 
and  Poen.  1 161 .  Iam  dudum  equidem  cupio  et  te  sequor?2  In  Plaut. 
Mil.  129  and  Cic.  Fam.  11.  3.  4  we  find  the  desire  expressed  by 
cupere  also  denoted  by  the  word  sententia,  which  is  a  further  indica- 
tion that  the  wish  is  an  abiding  settled  one. 

Passing  now  to  desiderare3,  it  wil  be  noted  that  this  word  is 
usually  taken  to  denote  a  longing  for  some  absent  object  which  the 
speaker  has  no  power  to  attain.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  it  is 
considered  by  Schmidt  who  makes  it  equivalent  to  the  Greek  nofrstv 
and  the  German  sehnen.  This  latter  word 4  denotes  a  desire  for  some 
object  which  no  human  exertion  can  bring  nearer5,  one  which,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  will  either  come  of  itself,  or  be  brought  by  the  agency 
of  some  favoring  circumstance  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
Moreover,  the  object  itself  is  frequently  spiritual  or,  if  material,  is 
something  of  noble  character.  It  is  to  objects  of  this  kind  according 
to  Schmidt,  that  desiderare  considered  as  a  pure  verb  of  wishing 
relates,  and  in  illustration  he  quotes  Cic.  Cat.  M.  9,  27:  ne  nunc  qui- 
dem  vires  desidero  adulescentis  non  plus  quam  adulescens  tauri  aut 
elephanti  desiderabam0.    Cf.  also  Cat.  M.  14,  47. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  desiderare  is  used  to  denote  longing  for 
absent  objects,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  traditional  view  is  the 
right  one.    Still,  it  may  be  supplemented  in  several  particulars. 

(a)  Desiderare  as  a  verb  of  wish  is  not  always  used  of  absent 
objects,  but  sometimes  expresses  the  speaker's  state  of  mind  with 
reference  to  what  is  present.  This  usage  seems  to  be  confined  to 
Comedy.  Cf.  Plaut.  Cas.  423:  Nam  praesente  hoc  plura  verba  fieri 
non  desidero.  Merc.  148:  Ego  bonum  malum  quo  accedit  mihi  dari 
haud  desidero.  Stich.  514:  Nunc  me  gratiam  abs  te  inire  verbis  nil 
desidero.  Ter.  Ad.  177:  SA.  Quid?  Nostin  qui  sim?  AE.  Non 
desidero. 

(b)  This  verb  is  also  somewhat  frequently  found  where  the  speaker 
feels  an  assurance  that  the  desired  object  will  be  attained,  a  feeling 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  parallel  use  of  expectare  in  the  same 
sentence.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  which  in  the  words  of 
Schmidt7  "vergleicht  das  Gegenwartige  mit  dem  Abwesenden  u.  s.  w." 
the  realization  of  the  longing  may  be  looked  forward  to,   but  the 

1  Cf.  Cas.  267;  Mil.  973. 

2  Cf.  Hor.  Epp.  1.  16.  65  and  1.  2.  51. 

3  For  a  new  etymology  of  this  word  see  Greenough,  Some  Latin  Etymologies, 
Harvard  Studies  1.  96. 

4  Schmidt,  Handbuch  der  Lat.  u.  Griech.  Syn.  122,  1. 

5  See  Griech.  Syn.  145,  4. 

6  Cf.  Cic.  Cat.  M.  14,  47. 

7  Handbuch  der  Lat.  u.  Griech.  Syn.  122. 
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agent  sees  no  way  of  bringing  it  about,  and  in  any  event  does  not 
expect  almost  immediate  attainment.  In  the  following  passages, 
howewer,  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  case.  Cf.  Plaut.  Mil.  1243:  Sine  ultro 
veniat,  quaeritet,  desideret  exspectet.  Cic.  Fam.  2.  14.  1  :  Ego  res 
Romanas  vehementer  expecto  et  desidero.  Att.  1.  18.  1:  Qua  re  te 
exspectamus,  te  desideramus,  te  iarn  etiam  arcessimus.  Att.  2.  25.  2: 
Valde  te  exspecto,  valde  desidero. 

(c)  Outside  of  its  sphere  as  a  verb  of  desire,  there  are  two  rare 
uses  of  desiderare  that  seem  to  be  worth  noting.  One  of  these  is 
where  it  has  the  meaning  of  "expect".  The  only  perfectly  clear  case 
of  this  meaning  is  Cic.  Att.  8.  14.  21:  Aut  quis  ab  iis  ullam  rem  laude 
dignam  desiderat?  although  very  like  it  is  Fam.  8.  5.  1:  Sed  omnia 
desiderantur  ab  eo  qui  publico  negotio  praepositus  est.  The  other 
case  is  the  unique  one  in  Plaut.  Amph.  662,  where  desiderare  means 
to  "regret":  An  ille  me  temptat  sciens  atque  id  se  volt  experire, 
suom  abitum  ut  desiderem.  Here  desiderem  looks  not  forward,  but 
backward,  and  its  object,  instead  of  being  an  object  that  is  desired, 
denotes  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  loss  in  the  speaker's  mind.  The 
construction  probably  arises  from  analogy  of  verbs  of  emotion  that 
take  as  an  object  the  wrord  that  expresses  the  cause  of  the  feeling. 
Neither  this  meaning  of  "regret"  nor  the  other  of  "expect"  is  recognized 
by  the  lexicons. 

(d)  It  is  not  possible  to  restrict  desiderare  to  objects  of  certain 
kinds,  though  it  has  not  so  wide  a  range  as  cupere.  In  Comedy,  of 
the  12  occurrences  of  the  word,  7  relate  to  persons.  Cf.  Capt.  316: 
Quam  tu  filium  tuom  tarn  pater  meus  desiderat.  In  Cicero's 
Letters  14  cases  out  of  63  refer  to  persons,  while  in  the  Orations  there 
are  only  7  examples2  out  of  74  cases.  Desiderare  more  than  other 
verbs  of  wishing  emphasizes  the  need  out  of  which  the  desire  arises, 
and  it  may  be  applied  to  any  object  toward  which  the  speaker  wishes 
to  express  this  state  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  II. 


In  treating  the  syntax  of  this  group  of  verbs,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  in  order  the  different  constructions  which  are  found  with 
them.  These  complements  take  the  form  of  nouns,  of  pronouns,  of 
object  infinitives,  of  accusative  and  infinitive,  and  of  subjunctive 
clauses.    Under  each  of  these  heads  there  are  topics  that  will  require 

1  See  Tyrrell's  note  on  this  passage. 

2  Cic.  Catil.  I.  10;  Plane.  13;  Prov.  Cons.  43;  Dom.  4;  Sest.  128;  Phil.  2.  109; 
2.  1.  26. 
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some  discussion.  It  seems  best,  howewer,  to  begin  with  a  general 
view,  and  for  this  purpose  the  three  following  tables,  —  one  for 
Plautus  and  Terence,  one  for  Cicero,  and  one  for  the  remaining  authors 
of  the  period  —  have  been  arranged,  the  figures  showing  the  frequency 
of  each  construction.  The  statistics,  however,  are  intended  merely  for 
illustration  and  to  save  space  required  for  detailed  statements. 

Plautus  and  Terence. 


Noun. 

Pron. 

Obj.  Inf. 

Acc.  and  Inf. 

Subj.  CI. 

Velle     .    .  . 

44 

363 

358 

243 

IO4 

Nolle     .    .  . 

4 

1:9 

70 

44 

12 

Malle 

8 

I  3 

27 

8 

Cupere  .    .  . 

9 

26 

22 

Optare  . 

0 

1 1 

4 

2 

2 

Desiderare  . 

2 

2 

3 

Cicer 

0. 

Noun. 

Pron. 

Obj.  Inf. 

Acc.  and  Inf. 

Subj.  CI. 

Velle     .    .  . 

52 

375 

I208 

793 

475 

Nolle     .    .  . 

12 

32 

329 

137 

15 

Malle     .    .  . 

35 

32 

249 

119 

m 

Cupere  . 

1 1 

14 

126 

83 

2 

Optare  . 

23 

37 

5 

35 

Desiderare  . 

H5 

73 

3 

3 

2 

Other 

Authors 

of  the 

Republican 

Period. 

Noun. 

Pron. 

Obj.  Inf. 

Acc.  and  Inf. 

Subj.  CI 

Velle     .    .  . 

16 

51 

424 

IO7 

13 

Nolle     .    .  . 

i 

7 

73 

17 

I 

Malle     .    .  . 

5 

3 

40 

29 

2 

Cupere  . 

7 

8 

30 

7 

Optare  . 

i 

6 

6 

1 

I 

Desiderare  . 

6 

3 

2 

In  these  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  absolute  use  of  the  words.  In  Comedy  especially  this  category 
is  a  large  one,  the  examples  being  mostly  found  in  answers  to 
questions  and  in  dependent  clauses  which  denote  in  a  general  way 
some  one's  will  or  wish  in  reference  to  some  act  which  has  already 
been  specifically  mentioned.  Cf.  the  formula,  Faciam  ut  voles. 
Although  this  usage  is  a  frequent  one,  it  has  hardly  seemed  worth 
while  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  it. 

In  observing  other  uses  of  these  verbs  and  in  comparing  with 
one  another  the  different  constructions  which  they  allow,  it  is  apparent 
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that  that  of  the  substantive  object  is  a  prominent  one.  In  the  case 
of  desiderare,  except  for  scattering  cases,  no  other  construction  would 
occur.  In  Comedy  it  is  also  the  most  frequent  construction  for  velle, 
though  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  Cicero  and  the  remaining 
authors  of  the  period.  Still,  the  usage  is  an  important  one  for  every 
word  of  the  group,  especially  in  the  comic  poets  and  in  Cicero. 

In  this  construction  the  object  is  denoted  by  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  except  in  the  case  of  desiderare,  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  pronoun.  This  is  especially  true  of  velle. 
One  can  not  say  that  noun  objects  of  these  words  are  absolutely 
infrequent,  but  they  form  by  the  side  of  the  pronouns  a  comparatively 
small  class. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  preponderance  of  pronoun  over 
noun  objects  with  all  words  of  our  group  except  desiderare,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  abstract  terms  in  Republican  Latin.  Thus  it  is  that  when  a  writer 
wishes  to  speak  of  his  own  purpose,  desire,  or  preference  as  such,  or 
of  that  of  another,  he  usually  employs  not  an  abstract  term,  but  a 
relative  clause  with  the  relative  in  the  accusative.  In  the  same  way, 
when  he  inquires  concerning  the  purpose  or  desire  of  another,  he 
does  not  use  the  interrogative  with  sententia  or  voluntas,  but  the  more 
concrete  form  of  interrogative  and  verb.  Thus  also  in  expressions 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  purpose  or  desire  we  find  the  pronoun 
and  the  verb.  Such  phrases  as  id  quod  volt,  quod  volumus,  quod 
voluerunt,  ea  quae  cupis,  id  quod  malim,  quid  voltis?  Si  quid  volunt, 
will  illustrate  my  meaning.  They  all  involve  pronoun  objects  and 
they  are  used,  instead  of  abstract  terms,  for  the  expression  of  ever 
recurring  ideas.  A  noun,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  with  any  verb 
of  this  class  enter  into  a  phrase  that  takes  the  place  of  a  general 
term: 

Another  reason  for  the  infrequency  of  noun  objects  is  to  be  found 
in  the  meanings  of  certain  of  the  verbs  themselves.  This  is  especially 
true  of  velle  and  nolle  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  contain 
the  idea  of  purpose.  Now  purpose  as  a  rule  contemplates,  not  so 
much  things  as  actions,  so  that  a  noun  (other  than  a  complementary 
infinitive)  is  not  generally  a  suitable  object  for  either  of  these  verbs. 
This  same  influence  makes  itself  felt,  though  not  perhaps  so  strongly 
in  malle  and  cupere;  and  the  reason  is  the  same,  —  that  the 
ideas  which  these  words  express  find  their  realization  in  action,  rather 
in  things.  Desiderare  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains  the  accessory 
notion  of  need  naturally  takes  a  noun  for  its  object,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  in  Cicero,  with  whom  it  is  a  favorite  word, 
this  construction  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  meaning  of  velle  for  example, 
tends  toward  the  absence  of  noun  objects,  the  same  influence  would 
operate  in  the  case  of  pronouns.  This  would  be  true  if  the  pronouns 
always  referred  to  definite  noun  antecedents,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  be  shown,  if  nesessary, 
that  most  of  these  pronouns  either  have  no  antecedent  expressed,  or 
refer  to  some  form  (usually  a  neuter  one)  of  is,  and  that  in  either 
case  what  the  speaker  has  in  mind  in  most  instances  is  an  action  and 
not  an  object.  This  is  seen  in  such  passages  as  Plaut.  Merc.  158:  AC. 
Quid  vis  faciam?  CHA.  Tun?  Id  quod  volo.  This  is  also  illustrated 
in  the  formula  numquid  me  vis?  Which  is  an  offer  not  to  give 
something,  but  to  perform  some  service.  However,  I  have  spoken  of 
the  influence  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  only  as  a  strong  tendency, 
and  as  it  does  not  prevent  some  nouns  from  being  used  as  objects, 
so  also  some  pronouns  that  do  not  represent  action  may  stand  in  the 
same  construction. 

In  addition  to  this  general  view  there  are  one  or  two  constructions 
in  connection  with  these  pronouns  that  require  special  notice.  One  is 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns  in  such  expressions  as  te  volo the 
question  being  whether  the  pronoun  is  the  object  of  some  verb 
understood,  such  as  conloqui  or  convenire,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  directly  with  velle  or  whatever  verb  of  will  and  wish  may  happen 
to  stand  in  the  sentence.  The  construction  is  a  colloquial  one  and 
is  practically  confined  to  Comedy2,  though  Cicero  has  one  or  two 
cases  of  a  similiar  character. 

In  explaining  the  construction  of  the  pronoun  the  editors3  as  a 
rule  assume  an  ellipsis  of  the  verb.  In  this  they  are  supported  by 
the  fact  that  such  ellipses  are  very  common  with  cupere,  nolle,  and 
velle.  This  fact  is  apparent  without  the  special  study  that  would  be 
required  to  define  the  limits  within  which  the  ellipsis  is  allowed.  For 
cupere  a  good  example  is  Plaut.  Cure.  305:  CV.  Quis  vocat?  Quis 
nominat  me?  PH.  Qui  te  conventum  cupit.  CV.  Haud  magis  cupis 
quam  ego  te  cupio.  For  nolle  cf.  Cas.  544:  AL.  Vin  vocem?  CLE. 
Sine  earn :  te  nolo,  si  occupatast.  With  velle  the  omission  of  the  verb 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  passages: 


1  Cf.  Plaut.  Capt.  977:  Exi:  te  volo.  Cist.  705:  Bona  femina  et  malus  masculus 
volunt  te.  Cure.  687:  At  ego  vos  nolo  ambos.  Ter.  Heaut.  619:  Te  volt;  videas 
quid  velit. 

2  Cf.  also  Plaut.  As.  639;  Bacch.  1 140;  Capt.  602;  Cure.  147,  303,  391,  686,  687; 
Epid.  460;  Men.  1084,  1086;  Mil.  375,  1050,  1071,  1255,  1267,  1282,  1386;  Poen.  856, 
121 1 ;  Pseud.  251;  Trin.  516,  717,  963,  1059;  Ter.  And.  29,  345,  872;  Heaut.  743;  Cic. 
div.  Caec.  22. 

3  Cf.  Brix.  on  Trin.  516  and  963;  Gray  on  Epid.  460;  Tyrrell  on  Mil.  375;  Ussing 
on  Poen.  856,  and  Lindsay  on  Capt.  602.    See  also  Roby.  1237. 
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Merc.  460:  Numquam  edepol  quisquam  illam  habebit  potiusquam 
ille  quern  ego  volo.  Ter.  Phor.  115:  Si  uxorem  velit,  lege  id  licere 
facere.  In  the  latter  passage,  facere  shows  that  ducere  is  understood 
with  velit'.  These  passages  illustrate  the  kind  of  ellipsis  that  is 
assumed  by  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  construction  in  question. 

This  explanation  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
pressions of  which  te  volo  is  the  type  as  a  rule  precede  some 
communication  from  one  person  to  another.  Usually  it  is  from  the 
speaker  to  the  person  addressed,  since  very  few  of  the  cases  involve 
any  form  of  the  verb  other  than  the  first  person  singular.  Thus  for 
example  we  find  Plaut.  Cure.  686:  Heus  tu,  leno:  te  volo  and  As.  639: 
Secede  hue,  Libane:  te  volo.  Followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  message 
from  the  speaker.  From  this  almost  uniform  usage,  it  seems  natural 
to  infer  that  these  formulae  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  convey 
the  idea  that  some  one  desires  to  speak  with  another,  and  that  a 
verb  expressing  this  idea  must  be  supplied. 

Then  again,  the  sentence  sometimes  contains  phrases  which  seem 
to  point  unmistakably  to  a  verb  understood.  There  are  four  passages 
of  this  kind,  viz:  Plaut.  Epid.  460:  Volo  te  verbis  pauculis,  si  tibi 
molestum  non  est.  Mil.  375:  Sed  paucis  verbis  te  volo.  Trin.  963: 
Heus,  Pax,  te  tribus  verbis  volo.  Ter.  And.  29:  Sosia  adesdum:  paucis 
te  volo.  These  phrases  would  seem  to  indicate  not  only  that  the 
force  of  the  omitted  verb  was  clearly  felt,  but  also  that  we  have  here 
the  first  step  in  the  transition  from  the  fully  expressed  idea,  such  as 
we  find  in  Pseud.  245:  Mane:  em  conloqui  qui  volunt  te2. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  considerations,  I  believe  that  in  most 
of  these  expressions,  the  pronoun  came  to  be  felt  as  the  direct  object 
of  the  main  verb.  There  was  no  doubt  a  transition,  and  in  the 
sentence  just  quoted  it  is  clear  that  an  omitted  verb  of  speaking  was 
felt;  but  in  the  remaining  instances,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  formulae  are  broader  as  a 
rule  in  their  meaning  than  the  commentators  suppose.  Te  volo,  for 
example,  corresponds  to  the  English,  "I  want  you".  In  both  cases 
what  is  desired  and  what  is  meant  by  the  pronouns,  is  a  certain 
attitude  of  subordination  on  the  part  of  the  person  addressed.  The 
latter  is  desired  to  present  himself  in  readiness  to  receive  the  will  of 
the  speaker.  To  make  this  will  effective  usually  involves  addressing 
some  one  with  whom  the  speaker  is  not  at  the  time  in  conversation, 


1  Elmer,  I  think,  wrongly  takes  uxorem  as  in  apposition  with  the  direct  object 
earn,  which  is  understood.  It  will  be  seen  further  on  how  rare  this  construction  is  in 
Comedy.  In  Fleckeisen's  text  of  Heaut  853,  Ita  aiunt  et  ilium  illam  velle  uxorem,  the 
ellipsis  of  the  infinitive  should  also  be  assumed. 

2  In  Pers.  599  we  have  percontari  hanc  paucis  hie  volt.  See  also  Capt.  53  and 
Rud.  120,  and  the  similar  construction  in  Cic.  de  Or.  2,  156. 
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but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  whole  purpose,  which  is  rather  a 
submissive  state  of  mind  on  part  of  the  other  person.  In  one  case 
at  least  (Plaut.  Poen.  856)  we  find  te  volo  used  toward  a  person  with  whom 
the  speaker  is  already  in  conversation.  The  situation  is  where  Milphio 
is  seeking  the  aid  of  Syncerastus  against  the  latter's  master.  After 
some  bandying  of  words,  we  have  the  verse:  MI.  Apage:  nescio  quid 
viri  sis.  SY.  Malus  sum.  MI.  Tibi  sis.  Te  volo Here  our  formula 
means  not  "I  want  to  speak  to  you",  which  he  is  already  doing,  but 
"I  want  you  at  my  disposal,  so  that  I  may  avail  myself  of  your 
services". 

This  more  general  meaning  is  also  felt  in  the  interrogative  quis  me 
volt?  which  occurs  in  Ter.  And.  872  and  Heaut.  743.  Here  the 
commentators  do  not  think  in  necessary  to  point  out  that  some  in- 
finitive is  understood,  nor  judging  solely  from  examples  of  this  kind 
would  any  one  be  likely  to  obtain  the  impression  that  such  was  the  case. 

Again,  the  fact  that  te  volo  means  more  than  a  mere  desire  to 
address  another  is  indicated  occasionally  in  the  responses  of  the  persons 
addressed.  Thus  in  Plaut.  Capt.  978  we  have  the  answer:  Hegio,  assum: 
siquid  me  vis,  impera  and  in  As.  639:  si  quid  vis.,  both  indicating 
that  they  have  received  a  command  to  put  themselves  at  some  one's 
disposal.  The  most  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  Trin.  1060  where 
in  response  to  Charmides  te  volo,  Stasimus  answers  Quid,  si  ego,  me 
te  velle  nolo?,  —  suppose  I  object  to  your  wanting  me'  —  and  then 
adds  emere  meliust  quoi  inperes. 

Here  Brix  would  understand  conloqui  but  if  this  be  so,  it  must 
be  taken  not  only  with  volo  but  also  with  velle.  Then  te  velle 
nolo  will  be  for  te  velle  me  conloqui  nolo,  which  seems  unlikely. 
What  Stasimus  objects  to,  is  not  so  much  the  tone  of  a  particular 
request,  as  the  general  attitude  of  authority  which  Charmides  assumes 
in  his  te  volo.  This  is  borne  out  also  by  the  quoi  inperes  of  the 
following  verse. 

After  all  why  should  any  one  resort  to  the  doubtful  method  of 
ellipsis  to  explain  this  construction  when  velle  shows  unquestioned 
examples  of  personal  pronoun  objects.  Compare  the  following:  Plaut. 
Cure.  147:  Vos  amo,  vos  volo,  vos  peto,  atque  obsecro.  Mil.  1070: 
Facis  nunc  ut  facerest  aequom,  quom  quae  te  volt  eandem  tu  vis. 
Mil.  1386:  Te  volt,  te  quaerit,  teque  expectans  expetit.  Cic.  div. 
Caecil.  22:  At  enim  solum  id  est  ut  me  Siculi  maxime  velint.  There  is 
also  one  example  of  cupere,  Plaut. Mil.  1050:  PY.  Quid  nunc  tibi  vis,  mulier, 
memora-  MI.  Ut  quae  te  cupit  earn  ne  spernas.  Compare  also 
Mil.  1040  where  the  object  is  a  demonstrative.  In  these  passages  the 
desire  is  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  that  involved  in  te 


Ussing  understands  convenire,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  on  what  ground. 

o 
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volo  and  its  kindred  expressions,  but  there  is  no  ^greater  difficulty  in 
taking  the  pronoun  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

Another  construction  in  which  the  personal  pronoun  is  involved 
is  that  of  the  double  object  with  velle.  This  particular  construction 
does  not  occur  with  any  other  verb  of  the  class,  and  with  a  single 
exception  is  confined  to  the  comic  poets.  The  exception  is  Caes. 
B.  G.  I.  34.  2:  Si  quid  ille  se  velit.  ilium  ad  se  venire  oportere.  In 
Comedy  the  use  of  this  double  object  is  restricted  to  certain  forms 
of  expression  and  is  found  only  in  interrogative,  conditional,  and 
relative  clauses.  Of  the  last  there  are  only  five  examples:  Plaut. 
Bacch.  1 149:  Est  quod  te  volo  secreto.  Capt.  618:  Do  tibi  operam, 
Aristophontes,  siquid  est  quod  me  velis.  Rud.  12 16:  Sed  scin  quid 
est  quod  te  volo?  Ter.  And.  45:  Quid  est  quod  me  velis?  Hec.  745: 
Nondum  etium  dixi  quod  te  volui.  In  conditional  clauses  nine  cases 
are  found  of  the  type  of  Plaut.  Aul.  209 :  Redeo  ad  te,  Megadore,  si  quid 
me  vis1.  The  bulk  of  the  examples,  however,  occur  in  questions, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  twenty  two  cases  being  found  in  this  form  of 
sentence.  Cf.  Plaut.  Cas.  353:  Face,  Chaline,  certiorem  me,  quid  meus  vir 
me  velit.  Cure.  343:  Sed  quid  eum  vis?2  In  whatever  kind  of  clause 
the  double  object  appears  it  always  consists  of  a  neuter  pronoun,  — 
relative,  indefinite,  or  interrogative,  and  a  personal  pronoun.  Whenever 
the  object  desired  is  expressed  by  a  noun  another  construction  is 
employed,  as  in  Ter.  Hec.  655:  Si  ex  me  ilia  liberos  vellet  sibi,  and 
Eun.  180:  Quam  ioco  rem  voluisti  a  me  tandem,  quin  perfeceris?  The 
personal  pronoun  most  frequently  employed  is  me;  there  is  one3 
case  of  nos,  one4  of  vos,  three5  cases  of  eum,  four6  of  te,  and  one 
of  sese. 

This  frequent  combination  of  the  neuter  pronoun  and  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
usual  function  of  this  construction  of  the  double  object  is  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  speaker's  own  attitude  of  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  another.  This  reference  either  expresses  the  possibility  of  such 
compliance  being  desired,  or  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  desired. 
In  the  latter  case  the  question  usually  either  takes  the  form  of  quid 
me  vis?  or  that  of  the  formula  numquid  me  vis?7  In  point  of  frequency 

1  Cf.  also  Plaut.  As.  109;  Aul.  579;  Capt.  978;  Cas.  146;  Cist.  593;  Trin.  458; 
Ter.  Heaut.  471;  Hec.  429. 

2  Cf.alsoPlaut.  Aul.  175,2,16,  263;  Bacch.  1155a;  Cist.  1 17,  1 19;  Cure.  522;  Epid.  512; 
Merc.  868;  Mil.  575;  Poen.  353,  574;  Pers.  693,  734;  Stich.  253,  328;  True.  432,  651; 
Ter.  Heaut.  872;  Hec.  206. 

3  Ter.  Phor.  458. 

4  Plaut.  Poen.  574. 

5  Plaut.  Cist.  593,  Pers.  129;  True.  651. 

6  Plaut.  As.  109;  Bacch.  1 149;  Rud.  12 16;  Ter.  And.  536. 
1  Plaut.  Pseud.  11 50. 
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the  questions  are  about  evenly  divided  between  these  two  types;  but 
whatever  form  the  clause  may  take,  whenever  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  is  used,  the  speaker  has  in  mind  the  placing  of 
himself  at  the  service  of  another.  Moreover,  as  the  examples 
containing  this  pronoun  embrace  all  the  cases  except  the  few  already 
mentioned,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  idea  which  the  construction  is 
usually  employed  to  express. 

It  is  worth  while  to  insist  on  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Kuehner's1  statement  of  the  matter  is  in  part  quite  inaccurate.  He 
says:  Bei  den  Komikern  wird  das  Verb  volo  ungemein  haufig  mit 
einem  Akkusativ  eines  neutralen  Pron.  und  dem  einer  Person  ver- 
bunden,  besonders  in  der  Frage  mit  der  Bedeutung:  Ich  will  etwas 
von  Einem,  will  mit  Einem  sprechen,  Einem  etwas  sagen.  As  a 
general  statement  it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  questions  is  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Instead  of  implying  that 
the  speaker  desires  to  obtain  something  from  another,  they  open  the 
way  for  the  other  to  obtain  something  from  him.  Of  course,  where 
the  personal  pronoun  is  of  the  second  person  and  the  verb  of  the 
first,  Kuehner's  view  is  the  right  one.  Thus  Ter.  And.  536:  Ausculta 
paucis  quid  te  ego  velim,  with  which  may  be  compared  Plaut. 
Bacch.  1 1 49;  As.  109;  Rud.  1216:  Poen.  574.  But  these  examples  are 
comparatively  infrequent  and  ought  not  to  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
general  statement  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  construction  as  a 
whole. 

As  to  whether  this  construction  is  a  true  double  accusative,  only 
a  word  need  be  said.  With  unimportant2  exceptions,  grammarians 
and  commentators  are  agreed  that  the  two  accusatives  are  after  the 
analogy  of  verbs  of  asking,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not 
accepting  this  explanation.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume 
the  ellipsis  of  some  verb  like  facere,  or  to  take  the  neuter  pronouns 
as  accusatives  of  specification.  The  explanation  from  analogy  seems 
to  me  much  more  reasonable;  moreover,  that  the  two  objects  form  a 
true  double  accusative  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  one  is  the  so- 
called  inner  and  the  other  the  so-called  outer  object,  which  is  also 
true  in  the  case  of  other  double  accusatives. 

Before  leaving  the  double  object  with  velle  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  another  construction  which  is  sometimes  called  by  the  same 
name.  Examples  of  this  usage  are  Cic.  Fin.  5. 13:  Primum Theophrasti 
Strato  physicum  se  voluit.  Tusc.  5.  55:  Sed  tamen  utrum  malles  te, 
si  potestas  esset,  semel  ut  Laelium  consulem  an  ut  Cinnam  quater? 
and  Tusc.  5.  66:    Qui  se  non  hunc  mathematicum  malit  quam  ilium 


1  Ausfiihr.  Gram.  II,  p.  223,  Anm.  7. 

2  Cf.  Freeman  and  Sloman  on  Ter.  And.  45. 
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tyrannum?  Constructions  of  this  type,  Merguet  in  his  lexicon  classifies 
as  double  objects,  without,  however,  in  my  opinion,  having  any 
reason  for  such  a  classification.  It  is  much  better  to  understand  esse 
and  to  take  the  accusative  and  infinitive  as  the  object  of  velle  and 
malle  rather  than  the  individual  words.  It  may  also  be  noted  here 
that  this  construction  with  a  noun  and  a  pronoun  or  two  nouns  as 
the  objects  is  a  rare  one.;-  With  a  noun  and  adjective,  howewer,  it  is 
not  infrequent  both  in  Comedy  and  in  Cicero1;  but  when  the  ad- 
jective is  replaced  by  a  noun,  the  cases  are  few.  The  only  certain 
example  of  the  latter  in  Comedy  is  Ter.  Phor.  582:  Ille  si  me  alienus 
adfinem  volet,  tacebit,  dum  intercedet  familiaritas2.  In  Cicero  the  con- 
struction is  found  only  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted 3. 

In  connection  with  the  double  object,  I  wish  to  offer  an  emen- 
dation of  a  corruption  which  occurs  in  the  same  verse  with  a  con- 
struction of  this  kind. 

The  passage  is  Plaut.  Bacch.  1 149.  It  occurs  in  a  scene  where  the  old 
men  Nicobulus  and  Philoxenus  in  search  of  their  sons  appear  before 
the  house  of  the  Bacchides.  The  old  men,  who  finally  threaten  to 
break  the  door  down  if  they  are  not  admitted,  are  at  first  made  much 
sport  of  by  the  women.  But  one  of  the  latter  at  length  conceives 
the  idea  of  wheedling  the  old  men  out  of  their  hostility,  and  so  calls 
her  sister  to  her  in  order  to  impart  to  her  the  new  plan.  It  is  in 
this  line  that  the  difficulty  with  the  text  occurs.  BA.  Soror  est  quod 
te  volo  secreto.  SO.  Ehotamabo.  NL  Quo  illae  abeunt.  Thus  the 
editio  minor.  BA.  Soror  est  quod  te  volo  secreto.  SO.  Eho  amabo. 
NL  Quo  illaec  abeunt.  Bothius  and  Ritschl.  BA.  Soror  est  quod  te 
volo  secreto.  SO.  Eho  amabo.  NL  Quo  illae  hinc  abeunt.  Hermann. 
BA.  Soror  est  quod  te  volo  secreto.  SO.  Eho,  amabo,  die.  Quo 
illae  abeunt.  Seyffert. 

The  objection  to  all  these  readings  is  that  eho  as  it  stands  here 
does  not  make  sense.  One  sister  calls  another  to  her  and  when  the 
latter  arrives,  she  remarks  according  to  these  texts,  "Look  here  now, 
please",  which  is  obvious  nonsense. 

Richter,  in  his  study  of  eho  refers4  to  this  passage  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  it  is  corrupt,  but  strangeley  enough  none  of  those  who 
have  emended  the  passage,   except  Seyffert,  seem  to  think  that  eho 


1  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  52:  At  nos  virtutem  semper  liberam  volumus. 

2  Cf.  Plaut.  True.  859  for  the  same  idiom  with  optare,  and  see  Weissenborn  on 
Livy  21.  42.  2. 

3  With  desiderare  the  construction  occurs  in  Cic.  Catil.  1.  10;  Phil.  2.  26;  Tusc. 
i.  52;  Off.  1.  65. 

4  See  his  treatment  of  eho  in  Studemund's  Studia  in  Prise.  Script.  Lat.  1.  445  ft", 
and  the  following  reference  to  this  passage  in  I.  451  note.  Sed  cum  eho  utantur  ii 
qui  alterum  vocant,  ut  aliquid  interrogent  vel  iubeant,  nusquam  ii  qui  ab  altero  vocati 
sunt.    He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Seyffert's  conjecture  of  die  is  not  improbable. 
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was  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  Besides  this  use  of  eho  Seyffert's 
conjecture  as  well  as  that  of  Hermann  involves  the  arbitrary  insertion 
in  the  text  of  a  word  no  trace  of  which  exists  in  the  Mss.  My 
remedy  for  this  line  is  to  write  cedo  for  eho.  Then,  accepting  Bothius 
change  of  illae  to  illaec,  a  form  which  according  to  Schmidt1  may 
stand  before  either  vowels  or  consonants,  we  have  an  anapaestic 
septenarius:  BA.  Soror  est  quod  te  volo  secreto.  SO.  Cedo  amabo. 
NI.    Quo  illaec  abeunt. 

The  change  involved  in  reading  cedo  is  a  very  slight  one.  If 
only  the  first  letter  were  once  dropped,  the  remaining  edo  would  be 
changed  by  the  copyist  almost  at  once  to  eho,  in  order  to  have  at 
least  the  semblance  of  meaning.  For  cedo  in  the  sense  of  tell  me. 
Cf.  Ter.  Phor.  398:  Cedo,  qui  est  cognata,  and  Plaut.  Most.  572: 
Quin  quid  vis  cedo.  Cf.  also  Bacch.  303;  Cure.  646;  Mil.  226,  617; 
Poen.  865,  896;  Ter.  And.  730;  Hec.  753;  Cato,  Frg.  77.  1 
(Cor.);  Cic.  Part.  Or.  3,  and  other  passages  which  might  be  cited. 
This  meaning  of  "tell  me"  is  not  so  frequent  as  that  of  "give  me", 
but  it  is  found  in  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases  in  Comedy.  The 
use  of  the  word  then  in  this  sense  in  the  passage  under  consideration 
has  thus  abundant  justification. 

In  treating  the  object  of  velle,  there  has  been  occasion  to 
mention  the  formula  numquid  me  vis  of  which  eleven2  examples  were 
found,  all  in  Comedy.  A  more  frequent  form  of  the  same  expression  is 
with  the  omission  of  the  personal  pronoun,  of  which  about  double3 
the  number  of  cases  occur,  two  of  which  are  in  Cicero's  Letters.  In 
reference  to  the  formula  itself,  in  whichever  form  it  may  appear,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  one  or  two  misapprehensions,  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remove. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not,  as  it  usually  said  to  be,  a  mere 
formula  of  leave-taking4.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  it  seems  to 
amount  to  no  more  than  this,  in  which  case  the  answer  is  vale  or 
some  equivalent  expression.  Thus  in  Plaut.  Cure.  516  we  have:  CV.  Lyco, 
numquid  vis?  LY.  Bene  vale,  and  Ter.  Phor.  151:  DA.  Numquid, 
Geta,  aliud  me  vis?  GE.  Ut  bene  sit  tibi,  while  in  Pers.  693  the 
answer  takes  the  form  of  a  question.  With  these  passages  cf.  Plaut.  Cist. 
119;  Cure.  522;  Merc.  325;  Pers.  709,  735 ;  Ter.  Phor.  458.  But  all  these 
cases  taken  together  are  not  equal  in  number  to  those  where  the 


1  Quaest.  de  Demonst.  Formis  Plaut.  72. 

2  Cf.  Plaut.  Aul.  263;  Cist.  117,  119;  Cure.  522;  Epid.  512;  Mil.  575;  Pers.  693, 
735;  True.  432;  Ter.  Eun.  363;  Phor.  151,  458. 

3  Cf.  Plaut.  Amph.  542,  544,  970;  Bacch.  604 ;  Capt.  191 ;  Cure.  516,  525;  Merc.  325; 
Men.  328,  548;  Mil.  1086;  Pers.  709;  Pseud.  665;  Trin.  192;  True.  873;  Ter.  Eun.  191, 
341;  Hec.  272;  Ad.  432;  Cic.  Att.  5.  2.  2;  6.  3.  6. 

4  Nor  of  getting  rid  of  one,  as  Tyrrell  calls  it. 
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question  is  regarded  as  a  real  one  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  and  where  it  is  answered  by  him  with  some  special  request. 
The  following  are  examples  of  this  usage: 

Plaut.  Amph.  542 :  IUP.  Num quid  vis.  ALC.  Ut  quom  absim,  me 
ames.  Amph.  544:  IUP.  Iam  ego  sequar:  numquid  vis?  ALC. 
Etiam:  ut  actutum  advenias.  Cure.  524:  LY.  Numquid  vis,  Leno. 
CA.  Istas  minas  decern  qui  me  procurem,  dum  melius  sit  mihi,  des. 
Mil.  575:  SC.  Numquid  nunc  aliud  me  vis.  PE.  Ne  me  noveris. 
Answers  of  the  same  specific  character  are  also  found  in  Amph.  970; 
Bacch.  604;  Capt.  191;  Epid.  512;  Men.  329,  548;  Mil.  1086;  Pseud.  665; 
Trin.  192;  True.  432.  Ter.  Eun.  191;  Hec.  272;  Ad.  432.  The  same 
usage  is  found  even  when  the  verb  is  omitted  as  in  Plaut.  Bacch.  757. 
Occasionally  also  the  answer  is  a  combination  of  the  two  types, 
containing  both'  a  request,  a  parting  salutation.  Such  is  the  answer 
in  True.  432:  Ut  quando  otium  tibi  sit,  ad  me  revisas,  et  valeas.  In 
Aul.  263  the  text  is  uncertain,  but  if  an  emendation  which  I  shall 
further  on  propose  for  this  passage  be  accepted,  it  will  also  furnish 
an  illustration  of  an  answer  of  this  mixed  type. 

In  addition  to  the  substance  of  the  answer,  a  point  that  has  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked  is  the  mode  of  the  verb.  It  will  be  more 
convenient,  however,  to  deal  with  this  topic  under  the  subjunctive 
with  velle,  and  I  pass  it  over  for  the  present. 

The  formula  itself,  it  may  also  be  noted,  is  not  always  spoken 
by  the  person  who  is  taking  his  departure,  but  in  some  cases  by  the 
one  who  remains.  The  latter  usage,  however,  is  a  rare  one,  being- 
found  only  once  in  Terence1  and  twice  in  Plautus2.  In  the  last 
passage  the  formula  is  first  addressed  by  Curculio  who  is  taking  his 
departure  to  Lyco,  and  then  by  Lyco  who  remains  behind  to 
Curculio. 

In  need  of  correction  also  is  the  curious  statement  in  Harper's 
Lexicon3  that  numquid  vis  is  a  formula  used  by  inferiors  to  their 
superiors.  It  is  impossible  to  base  any  distinction  of  this  kind  on  the 
facts;  the  expression  is  used  by  inferiors,  by  equals,  and  also  by  those 
of  higher  station.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  statistics  of  this  usage. 
The  use  of  the  formula  by  inferiors  and  by  equals  is  practically  the 
same  in  point  of  frequency,  while  it  is  employed  by  superiors  only 
about  one  third  as  often  as  toward  either  of  the  other  classes.  This 
smaller  number  of  cases  is  more  than,  sufficient  to  establish  the  usage; 
aside  from  this  the  numerical  infrequency  has  no  significance,  since  an 
inferior  is  much  more  likely  to  ask  for  commands  from  a  superior 
than  vice  versa. 

1  Ter.  Eun.  191. 

2  Plaut.  Capt.  191;   Cure.  522.    Cf.  also  the  same  usage  in  Hor.  Sat.  I.  9.  6 

3  S.  v.  volo. 


It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  tone  of  the  question  is  distincly 
unfriendly;  in  fact  I  have  observed  only  the  three  following  passages 
in  which  this  tone  is  noticeable:  Plaut.  Bacch.  604:  PA.  Numquid 
vis?  PL  Abeas.  Epid.  512:  FL  Numquid  me  vis  ceterum?  PE. 
Malo  cruciatu  ut  pereas  atque  abeas  cito.  Men.  328:  CY.  Numquid 
vis?    MEN.    Ut  eas  maxumam  malam  crucem. 

In  respect  to  the  form  of  the  question  there  is  an  occasional 
variation  '.  In  Pers.  735  and  True.  432,  we  find  numquippiam  in  the 
place  of  the  usual  numquid,  while  in  Pers.  693  and  709,  voltis  appears 
instead  of  vis.  Here  also  may  be  noted  the  three  interesting  cases  in 
which  the  formula  is  employed  to  ask  specific  questions,  which  it  is 
enabled  to  do  by  the  addition  of  a  quin  clause.  The  instances  are  Plaut. 
Am  ph.  970:  Numquid  vis  quin  abeam  iam  intro?  Cist.  117:  Numquid 
me  vis,  mater,  intro  quin  earn,  and  Ter.  And.  247 :  Numquid  vis 
quin  abeam?  The  use  of  the  quin  clause  not  only  makes  the  question 
a  specific  one,  but  also  illustrates  the  essentially  negative  character  of 
the  formula. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  next  construction  I  wish  to  take  up  is  that  of  the  com- 
plementary infinitive.  Here  as  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  object 
which  we  have  already  considered,  we  find  the  construction  employed 
in  varying  degree  with  different  words  of  the  group.  With  desiderare 
and  optare  it  hardly  occurs  at  all.  This  is  especially  true  of 
desiderare.  In  one  passage  in  Comedy2,  the  infinitive  may  be  easily 
understood,  but  it  is  nowhere  expressed,  and  outside  of  this  passage 
it  is  nowhere  implied.  In  Cicero  there  are  three  examples;  de 
Or.  2.  213:  Homines  prius  ipsum  illud  proprium  sui  iudicii  audire 
desiderant.  Sext.  Rose.  104:  Nunc  quid  est  quod  quisquam  ex  vobis 
audire  desideret,  and  N.  D.  1.  65:  Haec  enim  scire  desidero. 

Outside  of  Cicero  desiderare  with  object  infinitive  is  not  found  in 
Republican  literature.  These  three  cases,  however,  are  worth  noting 
as  showing  both  that  the  construction  is  an  actual  one,  and  that  the 
Lexicons  are  not  to  be  trusted  which   cite  the  first  examples  of  the 


1  Cic.  Att.  2.  6.  2  at  the  end  of  a  letter  has  aliud  quid?  Etiam,  and  in  Fam. 
3.  9.  2;  si  quid  velis  replaces  the  usual  expression.  In  Plaut.  Trin.  198  the  verb  is 
changed:  Numquid  prius  quam  abeo  me  rogaturu's?  Also  in  Ter.  Eun.  212:  Sed  num- 
quid aliud  imperas  ? 

2  Ter.  Ad.  177:  SA.  Nostin  qui  sim?  AE.  Non  desidero.  In  Cic.  Inv.  2.  15  the 
infinitive  may  also  be  easily  supplies. 
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kind  from  Vulg.  Apoc.  9.  6'.  With  optare  the  object  infinitive  is  a 
little  more  frequent.  These  examples  are  found  in  Comedy:  Plaut.  Aul.  1 1 : 
Inopemque  optavit  potius  eum  relinquere.  As.  608 :  Cur  tu  obsecro 
immerito  meo  me  morti  dedere  optas.  Ter.  Hec.  651 :  Hunc  videre  saepe 
optabamus  diem.  Cicero  has  only  two  examples  both  in  the  Letters, 
Fam.  10.  33.  1:  Tantam  calamitatem  rei  publicae  quam  tardissime 
audire  optandum  est.  Fam.  15.  13.  1:  Maxime  mihi  fuit  optatum 
Romae  esse  tecum.  Two  examples  likewise  occur  in  Catullus  40.  6: 
Qua  libet  esse  notus  optas  and  76.  25 :  Ipse  valere  opto  et  taetrum 
hunc  deponere  mortum2. 

In  placing  optare  in  the  list  of  verbs  that  admit  this  construction 
Gildersleeve-Lodge3  remark  that  it  is  "rare  except  in  passive". 
Whether  this  refers  to  the  general  occurrence  of  optare  or  to  its 
occurrence  with  this  particular  construction  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In 
either  case  the  statement  is  unfounded.  Considering  the  general 
occurrence  of  the  word  the  active  is  much  more  common  than  the 
passive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  figures  for  the  whole  field,  but 
out  of  thirty  one  cases  in  Comedy  twenty  four  are  active,  while  in 
Cicero  in  the  proportion  is  almost  as  great.  If,  however,  the  reference 
is  to  optare  with  object  infinitive  the  statement  is  still  more  wide  of 
the  mark,  seeing  that  with  two  exceptions  in  every  example  of  this 
usage  the  governing  verb  is  in  the  active. 

The  infrequency  of  this  construction  with  desiderare  and  optare 
is  due  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  the  idea  of  need  for  some  missing 
object  which  is  involved  in  the  word  and  which  renders  another  verb 
a  somewhat  unfitting  object.  With  optare  also  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  peculiar  shade  of  meaning  makes  its  unfluence  strongly  felt  in 
determining  the  construction  that  follows.  Usually,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  word  is  employed  of  what  is  most  remote  from  reality,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  object  infinitives  would  not  be  naturally  used  in 
denoting  things  of  this  character. 

Passing  on  to  other  members  of  the  group,  —  velle,  nolle,  malle 
and  cupere  —  we  find  that  this  construction  is  so  much  employed 
that  it  takes  precedence  over  any  other  throughout  the  whole  period. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  word  except  that  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Cicero  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  is  somewhat  more  frequent  with  malle.  With 
all  these  words  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  preference  they  have 
for  the  active  infinitive  in  the  object  over  esse  or  the  passive.  This 
can  be  most  conveniently  shown  in  the  following  table  where  opposite 


1  See  Harper's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  and  the  article  in  Forcellini. 

2  Cf  Verg.  Aen.  3.  445;  6.  500;  12.  893;  Cir.  353. 

3  Lat.  Gram.  423  n.  1. 
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each  word  and  classified  according  to  voice  is  the  number  of  object 
infinitives  found  in  connection  with  it: 


Plautus  and  Terence.  Cicero.  Other  Authors. 


Act. 

Pass. 

Esse. 

Act. 

Pass. 

Esse. 

Act. 

Pass. 

Esse, 

Volo  . 

306 

5 

5 

IOI3 

49 

131 

295 

7 

20 

Nolo  . 

54 

2 

4 

300 

6 

33 

65 

2 

Malo  . 

20 

6 

2 

I99 

24 

24 

21 

1 

2 

Cupio  . 

46 

2 

1 1  I 

9 

10 

27 

1 

This  table  shows  that  outside  of  Cicero  an  object  infinitive  in  the 
passive  with  these  words  is  almost  unknown,  although  the  cases  of 
esse  ought  to  be  regarded  in  practically  the  same  light  as  the  passive; 
but  even  when  the  two  usages  are  taken  together  their  aggregate  is 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  of  the  active.  This 
preponderance  of  the  active  in  this  construction  is  to  be  at  least 
partly  explained  by  the  idea  of  purpose  which  is  so  often  either 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  words  in  question,  and  which  looks 
forward  to  an  action  rather  than  to  a  state  of  being  as  its  appropriate 
object. 

The  greater  number  of  cases  of  the  passive  and  of  esse  in  Cicero 
may  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  reflective  character  of  his 
writing.  Some  support  is  given  to  this  supposition  by  the  fact  that 
this  usage  varies  as  we  should  expect  in  the  different  departments  of 
his  work.  Counting  together  the  examples  of  esse  and  of  the  passive, 
we  find  that  in  the  philosophical  works  they  constitute  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  all  the  object  infinitives;  in  the  Letters,  seventeen  per 
cent,  and  in  the  Orations,  less  than  eleven  per  cent.  Thus  we  find 
the  usage  varying  with  the  subjective  character  of  fhe  writer's  material. 
It  is  natural  then  that  in  Comedy,  which  is  almost  purely  objective, 
the  least  use  should  be  made  of  this  method  of  expression.  The 
same  explanation,  it  seems  to  me,  will  apply  to  most  of  the  remaining 
authors  of  this  period  who  employ  any  of  the  words  of  the  group 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  marke  their  usage  important.  Men  like 
Cato,  Varro,  Nepos  and  Caesar  deal  more  with  objective  themes,  and 
it  may  be  for  this  reason  that  their  usage  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  object  infinitive  with  respect  to  its 
tense,  which  is  usually  the  present.  There  are,  however,  important 
examples  of  the  perfect,  but  as  the  same  usage  occurs  with  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  as  object,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it 
under  that  head.  Before  taking  up  this  construction,  howrever,  I  wish 
to  propose  a  correction  for  the  corruption  in  Plaut.  Amph.  384, 
which  occurs  in  close  connection  with  an  object  infinitive. 
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Jupiter  having  taken  the  form  of  Amphytrion  is  within  the 
latter's  palace  in  company  with  Alcumena.  Mercury  in  the  guise  of 
Amphytrion's  slave  Sosia  is  on  guard  in  front  of  the  palace.  To  him 
enters  the  real  Sosia  who  comes  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his  master 
from  the  war.  In  the  scene  that  follows  Mercury  maintains  that  he 
is  the  real  Sosia  and  the  latter  comes  in  for  some  rough  treatment. 
Every  time  he  says  that  his  name  is  Sosia  and  that  he  belongs  to 
Amphytrion  he  is  beaten  by  Mercury.  Finally  Sosia  refuses  to  say 
what  his  name  is  or  whom  he  belongs  to.  But  Mercury  presses  him 
with  the  question  "Didn't  you  say  that  you  were  Amphytrion's 
Sosia?"  and  he  replies  with  the  verse  we  have  here  whose  general 
meaning  is  quite  clear:  "I  made  a  mistake:  for  it  was  Amphytrion's 
associate  that  I  meant  to  say  I  am",  the  play  on  Sosiam  and  socium 
being  quite  evident.  The  corruption  occurs  after  the  word  socium. 
The  Mss.  reading  and  some  of  the  principal  corrections  are  as 
follows: 

Nam  Amphitruonis  socium  ^  nevie  esse  volui  dicere,   so  the  editio 
minor. 

Nam  Amphitruonis  socium  certe  esse  volui  dicere,  F.Rost,  Hermann. 
Nam  Amphitruonis  socium  memet  esse  volui  dicere,  Lindermann. 
Nam  Amphitruonis  socium  memed  esse  volui  dicere,  Ritschl. 
Nam  Amphitruonis  socium  nunc  me  esse  volui  dicere,  Ussing. 
Nam  meet  Amphitruonis  esse  socium  volui  dicere,  Fleckeisen,  1847. 
Nam  Mud  Amphitruonis  socium  me  esse  volui  dicere,  Fleckeisen 
and  Ritschl. 

Nam   Amphitruonis   Sosiai    me   esse   volui  dicere,  Lachmann, 

approved  by  Ritschl. 
Nam  Amphitruonis  socium  dudum  me  esse  volui  dicere,  Goetz. 

This  passage  is  an  interesting  one  an  account  of  the  scholars  that 
have  been  interested  in  its  restoration.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Ritschl's 
name  is  connected  with  three  of  the  proposed  corrections:  the  memed 
the  second  correction  of  Fleckeisen2  and  the  Sosiai3.  And  yet  of  all 
these  corrections,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  of  them  is  really 
possible.  Memet  and  memed  are  not  far  from  the  Mss.  but  otherwise 
they  are  both  difficult  to  account  for.  Fleckeisen  first  changes  the 
order  of  the  words,  and  in  his  second  correction  introduces  illud 
before  Amphitruonis  just  as  Goetz  inserts  dudum  after  socium.  In 
neither  case  does  there  seem  to  be  any  palaeographic  reason  for  the 
change.  The  certe  of  F.  which  Hermann  approved,  and  the  Sosiai 
of  Lachmann  and  Ritschl   also   do  violence  to  the  Mss.  not  only  in 


1  Nov.  Exc.  p.  51. 

2  Opera,  II.  438. 

3  Rhein,  Mus.  VII.  312. 
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themselves  but  in  leaving  the  ne  of  the  Mss.  unaccounted  for.  And 
yet  a  very  simple  change  removes  all  difficulty.  The  ne  of  the  Mss. 
is  the  second  syllable  of  sane,  the  first  syllable  of  which  has  dropped 
on  account  of  the  s  in  the  preceeding  socium.  The  verse  will  then  stand 
as  follows: 

Nam  "Amphitruonis  socium"  sane  me  esse  volui  dicere. 

As  parallel  to  the  use  of  sane  with  volui  I  have  noted  the 
following  passages  where  sane  volo  occurs:  Plaut.  Cas.  273 ;  Merc.  485 ; 
Poen.  1079;  Rud.  1407;  Ter.  Heaut.  872;  Cic.  Att.  12.  52.  I,  and 
13.  31.  2.  For  the  exact  order  of  the  words  compare  Plaut.  Cist.  232: 
Sane  ego  me  nolo1. 

The  construction  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  like  that  of  the 
simple  infinitive,  is  important  for  only  certain  words  of  our  group. 
With  desiderare  and  optare  it  is  found  only  in  scattering  cases. 
Desiderare  shows  three  examples  in  Comedy,  the  verb  in  each  case 
being  preceded  by  the  negative:  Plaut.  Cas.  423 :  Nam  praesente  hoc  plura 
verba  fieri  non  desidero.  Merc.  147:  Ego  bonum  malum  quo  accedit 
mini  dari  haud  desidero.  Stich.  514:  Nunc  me  gratiam  abs  te  inire 
verbis  nil  desidero.  Caesar  also  has  one  example:  B.  G.  4.  2:  Quo 
ullam  rem  ad  se  importari  desiderent  while  Cicero  has  two;  de  Or.  3.  50: 
Ita  nos  plerumque  ipsi  docent  ut  non  desideres  planius  dici;  and 
Or.  23:  Qui  aut  dici  se  desiderant  Atticos  aut  ipsi  Attice  volunt  dicere. 

With  optare  the  accusative  and  infinitive  occurs  with  somewhat 
greater  frequency  than  with  desiderare,  five  of  the  eleven  examples 
being  found  in  Cicero.  This  usage  is  to  be  noted  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  Schmalz:2  "Opto  hat  nur  in  den  Formen  optatum,  op- 
tandum  und  optabile  est  bei  Cicero  den  Infinitiv";  and  also  that  of 
Gildersleeve-Lodge:  "It  is  noteworthy  that  the  classical  prose,  cupere 
never  takes  ut  while  optare  never  takes  the  infinitive"3.  The  cases 
of  optare  with  this  construction  are  the  following:  Ter.  And.  797: 
Quae  sese  optavit  parere  hie  ditias.  And.  962 :  Sed  quern  ego  mihi 
potissumum  optem,  haec  quoi  nunc  narrem  dari?4  Heaut.  758:  Te 
ipsum  mihi  iam  dudum  optabam  dari4.  Ennius,  An.  403  (B):  Omnes 
mortales  sese  laudarier  optant.  Lucil.  6.  5  (B) :  Quid  ipsum  me  facere 
optes.  Cic.  de  Or.  1.  87:  Qualem  se  esse  optaret.  Fam.  1.  7.  11: 
Speroque  et  opto  nobis  hanc  coniunctionem  voluptati  fore.  Fam. 
10.  20.  3:  Mea  sententia  est  eum  totius  belli  confectorem  fore,  quern 
te   et  opto   esse  et  confido   futurum.     Phil.  5.  51:    Qualis  hodie  sit 


1  This  same  emendation  I  find  has  also  been  suggested  by  Palmer  in  his  edition 
of  the  Amphitruo. 

2  Handb.  d.  klass.  Altwiss.  II,  p.  480. 

3  Lat.  Gram.  532.  2,  n.  4.  Draeger,  Hist.  Synt.  II,  p.  403,  however,  notes  this 
construction  with  optare.    See  also  Kiihner,  p.  510  d. 

4  I  follow  here  the  text  of  Dziatzko. 


qualemque  eum  maxime  velle  esse  et  optare  debemus.  N.  D.  3.  95  : 
Ego  vero  et  opto  redargui  me.    Cornif.  4.  47 :  Is  optet  istum  maximas 

poenas  dedisse. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  words  of  the  group,  however,  this 
construction  is  of  great  importance 1  not  only  on  account  of  its 
frequency,  but  also  because  of  certain  points  of  difficulty  that  arise  in 
connection  with  it. 

It  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  tables  on  page  just  how  large 
a  part  the  accusative  and  the  infinitive  play  in  the  usage  of  velle, 
nolle,  malle,  and  cupere.  After  the  simple  object  infinitive,  it  is  the 
most  used  of  any  method  of  expression  possible  with  these  verbs2. 
It  is  of  course  the  common  method  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  different  from  that  of  the  governing  verb,  although  its  use  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  case,  nor  under  such  conditions  is  the  accu- 
sative and  infinitive  always  employed. 

The  question  arises  whether  there  exists  any  definite  relation 
between  the  character  of  the  subject  accusative  and  that  of  the 
predicate,  —  whether,  for  instance,  there  is  a  tendency  to  connect 
personal  subjects  with  active  predicates  and  subjects  denoting  things 
with  passive  predicates  or  with  esse.  With  this  question  in  mind,  I 
have  separated  the  subject  accusatives  and  the  predicates  found  in 
Comedy  and  in  Cicero  into  the  categories  just  mentioned.  The 
results  are  not  very  satisfactory  except  as  showing  with  what 
freedom  the  construction  may  be  used.  In  Comedy  and  in  all  of 
Cicero  except  the  philosophical  works,  the  personal  subject  is  more 
common  than  that  denoting  a  thing,  a  usage  which  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  the  character  of  the  writing  from  which  the  examples  are 
taken.  As  to  the  predicate,  the  passive  is  found  in  the  greater 
number  of  examples  with  velle  while  with  nolle,  malle  and  cupere 
the  reverse  is  true.  If  in  the  case  of  the  latter  words,  the 
predicates  in  esse  be  added  to  the  passives,  the  aggregate  is  greater 
than  the  predicates  in  the  active.  In  regard  to  the  supposition  that 
personal  subjects  would  tend  to  connect  themselves  rather  with  active 
predicates,  we  find  that  it  holds  good  only  in  Comedy  and  in  Cicero's 
Letters.     In  the  former,   we  have  215  personal  subjects,   137  active 

1  Deecke,  Lat.  Infinitiv-  Gerundial-  und  Supinum-Konstruktion,  p.  38,  uses  expressions 
like  volo  vos  abire  and  cupio  me  esse  clementem  as  evidence  that  the  infinitive  was 
originally  a  locative. 

2  Gildersleeve-Lodge,  Latin  Grammar,  532,  n.  3,  make  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  "with  the  Potential  forms  velim,  malim,  vellem,  mallem,  Cicero  uses  only  the  Subj." 
This,  curiously  enough,  is  also  the  view  that  De  Monte  took  in  his  Latium  Restitutum. 
See  vol.  Ill,  p.  1314.  In  the  Letters  alone  there  are  22  instances  of  velim  with  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  and  10  of  vellem.  Malim  and  mallem  also  are  found  in  the 
same  construction  though  with  not  so  great  frequency,  to  say  nothing  of  nolim  and 
nollem.  When  the  constructions  which  occur  with  these  forms  are  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  how  wide  of  the  mark  the  statement  is. 
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predicates,  44  passive  and  44  with  esse.  For  the  Letters  the  figures 
are  almost  the  same:  personal  subject  214,  active  predicate  131, 
passive  36,  with  esse  47. 

In  the  remainder  of  Cicero's  works,  the  personal  subject  is  joined 
with  a  passive  predicate  or  with  esse  with  twice  the  frequency  of  the 
active.  There  is  one  relation,  however,  that  holds  good  for  the  whole 
period;  whenever  the  subject  represents  a  thing  it  is  almost  always 
joined  with  a  passive  predicate  or  with  esse.  Even  where  the 
predicate  is  active  in  form  it  often  has  a  passive  meaning  as  in  the 
case  of  licere,  pendere,  interire,  carere;  so  that  this  usage  is  confined 
within  in  narrower  limits  than  the  figures  that  might  be  given  would 
imply.  This  extensive  use  of  the  passive  predicate  or  esse  with  a 
thing  subject  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  infrequency  of  personifi- 
cation in  early  and  classical  Latin ;  unless  an  object  is  given  the 
qualities  of  a  living  being,  it  can  hardly  be  represented  as  acting, 
and  so  is  either  spoken  of  as  acted  upon  or  as  being  in  a  certain 
state. 

The  subject  accusative  may  also  be  considered  in  respect  to  its 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb.  Usually  the  two  subjects 
denote  different  persons  or  things,  but  it  is  also  a  well  established 
usage  that  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  and  that  of  the  governing  verb 
may  be  the  same1.  This  construction  is  dealt  with  in  various  ways 
by  the  grammarians,  especially  in  their  interpretation  of  its  meaning 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  simple  object  infinitive.  Before  con- 
sidering questions  of  this  kind,  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  examples  in 
Republican  literature  that  attest  the  usage;  the  list  is  a  longer  one 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

With  velle:  Plaut.  Amph.  662;  As.  68,  183,  687;  Aul.  286,  824; 
Bacch.  530;  Capt.  640,  920;  Cas.  287;  Cist.  232;  Cure.  102;  Epid.  42, 
70,  120;  Merc.  150;  Mil.  678;  Most.  167,  218,  856;  Poen.  265,  337, 
340;  Pers.  62,  825;  Pseud.  167,  329,  1042;  Rud.  209,  485;  Stich.  422, 
496,  700;  True.  922,  927;  Ter.  Ad.  172,  504;  Eun.  248;  Phor.  792; 
Hec.  655;  Cic.  de  Or.  1.  112;  1.  225;  2.  96;  2.  176;  2.  246;  3.  60; 
Brut.  142,  148,  284;  Or.  55,  84;  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  15;  Top.  78; 
Att.  7.  3.  2;  10.  10.  2;  II.  13.  1;  12.  35.  3;  Ad.  Brut.  1.  16.  9; 
Fam.  1.  9.  18;  5.  12.  6;  6.  2.  3;  Sex.  Rose.  47;  Div.  Caec.  22; 
Verr.  1.  58;  1.  103;  r.  117;  2.  106;  3.  137;  3.  146;  4.  98;  5.  56; 
Cluent.  152;  Cat.  3.  25;  Arch.  10;  Caecin.  95,  103;  Leg.  Agr.  1.  27; 
2.  61;  2.  93;  Flacc.  75;  Sull.  31;  Sest.  96,  no;  Vatin.  39;  Balb.  27; 
Phil.  11.  32;  12.  29;  de  Or.  112;  Fin.  1.  8;  2.  102;  3.  5;  5.  13; 
Tusc.  1.  98;  2.  7;  2.  12;  2.  64;  3.  4;  3.  5;  3.  64;  4.  58;  Cat.  M.  73; 
Off.  1.  113;   2.  24;   2.  62;   3.  17;   Rep.  I.  50;  6.  22;  Legg.  2.  41; 


Cf.  Plaut.  True.  922:  Gaudere  aliqui  me  volo. 
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Fat.  39;  Cato.  Frg.  25.  4  (Cor.);  Varro  R.  R.  2.  9.  7;  Fannius 
Frg.  7  (P);  Lucret.  3.  69;  Caes.  B.  C.  2.  32.  14;  Nep.  Epam.  4.  28; 
Eum.  13.  19;  Timol.  4.  30. 

With  nolle:  Plaut.  As.  835;  Cist.  83,  232;  Poen.  1079;  Rud.  619; 
Stich.  48,  720;  Cic.  Brut.  155;  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  6;  Fam.  1.  9.  24; 
6.  19.  2;  Q.  Fr,  1.  2.  11;  1.  3.  I ;  Sull.  5;  Vatin.41;  Fin.  1.  35;  5.61; 
Caes.  B.  G.  4.  37.  1. 

With  malle:  Plaut.  Amph.  511,  512;  As.  121,  8n,  835;  Aul.  661; 
Bacch.  452,  490,  519,  859;  Cas.  290;  Capt.  516;  Men.  720;  Merc.  889; 
Poen.  301,  303;  Stich.  80;  True.  277,  742,  743;  Ter.  Eun. 66;  Heaut.268; 
Naevius  39;  Caecil.  491  (R.);  Afran.  34  (R.);  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  204; 
Brut.  253,  257;  Att.  I.  5.  4;  9.  16.  3;  Ad.  Brut.  I.  3.  2;  Fam.  7.  15.  i; 
11.  12.  2;  12.  13.  I ;  Sex.  Rose.  10;  Div.  Caec.  16.  21;  Cat.  1.  17; 
2.  16;  Sest.  49;  Plane.  13,  80;  Scaur.  15;  Rabir.  10;  Deiot.  25; 
Phil.  2.  14;  4.  6;  5.  37;  6.  9;  7.  4;  13.  17;  13.  20;  Acad.  2.  10; 
Fin.  1.  9;  Tusc.  5.  54;  5.  66;  Cat.  M.  32;  Off.  1.  65;  Par.  13; 
Rep.  3.  27;  Nep.  Mil.  8.  30;  Dion.  9.  25;  Timol.  3.  8;  Timoth.  4.  15; 
Frg.  de  Inl.  Vir.  5  (P);  Caes.  B.  C.  3.  80.  3. 

With  cupere:  Plaut.  Capt.  856;  Most.  61;  Pacuv.  287  (R.);  Cic. 
Brut.  287;  Or.  32;  Fam.  5.  8.  3;  Sex.  Rose.  119;  Cat.  1.  4;  Sull.  32; 
t     Dom.  32;  Phil.  2.  19;  Legg.  I.  4;  Nep.  Paus.  3.  4;  Att.  20.  25. 

With  optare:  Ter.  And.  797;  En.  An.  403  (B.);  Cic.  N.  D.  3.  95. 

With  desiderare:  Plaut.  Stich.  514;  Cic.  Or.  23. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  about  this  list  is  its  extent. 
A  construction  which  is  attested  by  so  many  examples  covering  the 
whole  Republican  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  which  is 
"rarely  found"1  or  disposed  of  as  an  "exception"  to  the  use  of  the 
simple  infinitive2.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  examples  are  cited  from 
Terence,  although  Draeger3  tells  us  that  uAuch  Terenz  wird  nicht 
citirt". 

Another  matter  concerning  this  construction  which  is  usually 
insisted  on  is  the  form  of  the  predicate.  The  rule  seems  first  to  have 
been  laid  down  by  Madvig4  that  the  predicate  is  most  frequently 
either  esse  or  a  passive  infinitive.  Madvig  is  followed  by  Kuehner5, 
Draeger0,  Bennett,  and  Gildersleeve-Lodge 7,  although  the  last  named 
authority  confines  the  usual  form  of  the  predicate  to  the  passive  infinitive. 
The  truth  is  that  what  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  predicate 


1  Allen  and  Greenough,  Lat.  Gram.,  331,  b  note. 

2  Bennett,  Lat.  Gram.,  331,  IV a. 

3  Hist.  Synt.  II,  441. 

4  Lat.  Gram.,  389,  obs.  4. 

6  Ausfuhr.  Gram.  d.  Lat.  Sprache  II,  p.  528,  Anm.  4. 

6  1.  c. 

7  Lat.  Gram.,  532,  2. 
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depends  on  the  field  from  which  the  examples  are  taken.  For  Comedy 
Madvig's  statement  is  wholly  unfounded1.  Here  (except  with  nolle) 
the  active  infinitive  is  the  rule,  with  esse  and  the  passive  as  the  ex- 
ceptions, while  in  Cicero,  the  active  (except  in  the  case  of  malle)  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  To  show  the  comparative  usage,  I  will 
give  the  actual  number  of  cases  in  the  two  fields  in  the  following 
table.  Outside  of  Comedy  and  Cicero,  and  not  shown  in  the  table 
are  eight  examples  three  of  which  have  their  predicates  in  the  active, 
four  in  the  passive  and  one  in  esse. 

Comic  Poets.  Cicero. 

Active.     Passive.     Esse.         Active.    Passive.  Esse. 


Velle     .     .     21           12  7  I          22  21 

Nolle    ..26  162 

Malle    .    .    12          5  5  11          9  4 

Cupere  .    .      1           1  —  1          3  5 

Optare            I         —  —  —          I  1 


The  one  example  I  have  noted  of  velle  with  the  active  in  Cicero 
is  Catil.  3.  25:  Neque  hanc  urbem  conflagare,  sed  se  in  hac  urbe 
florere  voluerunt.  The  single  case  of  active  with  nolle  in  Cicero  is 
Sull.  5:  An  vero  in  his  (subselliis)  me  apparere  nollem?  For  the 
example  with  cupere  cf.  Sull.  32:  Ut  et  se  perire  cuperet.  The  fact 
is  that  the  form  of  the  predicate  is  an  unessential  feature  of  the  con- 
struction. It  may  be  active,  passive,  or  esse  as  the  requirement  of 
the  thought  demands.  What  is  important,  however,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  construction  as  compared  with  that  of  the  simple  object  in- 
finitive. 

On  this  point  several  distinct  views  have  been  held.  Zumpt's2 
opinion  was  that  there  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  and  the  simple  infinitive:  "So  ist  es  gleich", 
he  says,  "ob  ich  sage  discipulum  me  haberi  volo,  non  doctorem,  oder 
discipulus  haberi  volo  non  doctor."  This  is  also  the  opinion  ofWex.?3 
Krueger4  holds  that  the  accusative  and  infinitve  emphasizes  the  desire 
for  fulfillment,  "da  man  die  Aneignung  des  vorliegenden  Pradikates 
wiinsche".  The  opposite  of  this  view,  however,  is  held  by  Gilders- 
leeve-Lodge5  who  say  that  "the  subject  may  be  expressed  and 
commonly  is  expressed  when  the  action  of  the  infinitive  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  subject.  A  very  subjective  and  somewhat  curious 
view  is  that  of  Haase6  who  in  discussing  Cicero's  cupio  me  esse 

1  Cf.  Holtze,  Synt.  prise.,  1.  254. 

2  Lat.  Gram.,  610. 

3  Prol.  in  Tac.  Agr.,  p.  155,  note. 

4  Gram,  der  Lat.  Sprache,  2.  568,  A  6. 

5  Lat.  Gram.,  532,  2. 

6  Riese's  Vorl.  A.  603. 
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clemcntem  holds  that  what  is  desired  is  not  the  predicate  itself,  but 
the  idea  of  it;  "bei  cupio  me  esse  clementem",  he  says  "wird  nicht 
das  Pradikat  selbst,  sondern  nur  die  Vorstellung  davon  gewiinscht, 
der  Gedanke  desselben,  der  Glaube  daran."  C.  Nauck1  believes  that 
we  have  the  accusative  and  infinitive  when  "man  das  Gewollte  als 
etwas  Erkanntes  und  Anerkanntes  wolle",  an  explanation  which  is 
also  accepted  by  Halm  on  the  same  passage  with  perhaps  some 
confusion  of  thought  as  in  connection  with  Nauck's  remark  he  quotes 
the  quite  dissimilar  one  of  Madvig.  The  latter  thinks  that  with  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  "the  whole  circumstance  which  is  the  object 
of  the  will  and  desire  is  conceived  rather  as  a  distinct  thing  in  itself." 
Somewhat  in  line  with  this  though  quite  distinct  from  it  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Gustav  Mueller2  that  the  object  of  the  construction  is  to 
emphasize  the  subject.  "Oft  wird  das  Subject",  he  says,  "dem  Inf. 
hinzugefiigt,  urn  es  zu  betonen  und  hervorzuheben." 

This  conclusion  also  is  accepted  by  Kuehner-1  and  Draeger4; 
Schmalz5,  while  holding  that  emphasis  is  aimed  at,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mode  of  the  expression  has  its  origin  in  the  popular 
speech,  —  "eine  der  Volkssprache  entstammende  Bestrebung  im  Inter- 
esse  der  Deutlichkeit." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the 
foregoing  opinions.  Those  of  the  earlier  scholars  especially  are  the 
views  of  men  who  generalized  without  having  all  of  the  facts  before 
them.  One  can  not,  however,  in  passing  refrain  from  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  explanation  put  forward  by  Gildersleeve- Lodge  to  the 
effect  that  the  accusative  and  infinitive  is  used  when  the  action  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  subject.  Two  or  three  examples  taken  at 
random  from  Comedy  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show  how 
erroneous  such  a  view  is.  Thus  Plaut.  As.  183:  Volt  placere  sese  amicae. 
Pers.  825 :  Me  quoque  volo  reddere,  Diodorus  quern  olim  faciebat  in 
Ionia.  True.  922:  Guadere  aliqui  me  volo.  On  the  other  hand  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  find  himself  in  a  general  way  in  agreement  with 
Gustav  Mueller;  at  all  events  my  own  study  of  the  material,  made 
without  regard  to  his  work,  has  led  me  to  substantially  the  same 
results. 

The  object  then  of  the  construction  is  to  emphasize  the  subject; 
and  although  in  many  cases  this  emphasis  indicated  by  nothing  more 
specific  than  the  context,  yet  there  are  frequent  examples  where  it  is 
pointed  to  unmistakably  by  other  words  in  the  sentence.  Perhaps 


1  On  Gic.  Cat.  i.  i.  4. 

2  Zur  Lehre  yom  Infinitiv  im  Lateinischen,  p.  11. 

3  Ausfiihr.  Gram,  der  Lat.  Sprache  II,  528,  Anm.  4. 

4  Hist.  Synt.  II,  441. 

5  Handb.  d.  klass.  Altwiss.  II,  485. 
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the  best  illustration  of  this  is  where  another  subject  of  the  same 
predicate  is  balanced,  usually  by  way  of  contrast,  with  the  repeated 
subject,  thus  bringing  the  latter  into  equal  prominence  with  the  former. 
The  following  passages  are  examples  of  this  kind:  Plaut.  True.  743:  Mihi 
inimicos  invidere  quam  me  inimicis  mavelim.  Cic.  Att.  9.  16.  3:  Nihil 
enim  malo  quam  et  me  mei  similem  esse  et  illos  sui.  Att.  1.  5.  4: 
Mallem  Peducaeum  tibi  consilium  quam  me  dare.  Ep.  Brut.  1.  16.  2: 
Quod  se  quam  Antonium  esse  maluerit.  Div.  Caec.  16:  Quemvis  ut 
hoc  mallem  de  eis  qui  essent  idonei  suscipere  quam  me,  me  ut 
mallem  quam  neminem.  Plane.  13:  Me  enim  quam  socios  tua  frui 
virtute*  malebam.  Phil.  5.  37:  Seque  obsideri  quam  hanc  urbem 
maluit.  Phil.  6.  9:  Malet  me  sapientem  a  vobis  quam  se  modestum 
existimari.  Caes.  B.  C.  3.  80.  3:  Cum  se  victoriae  Pompeii  comitem 
esse  mallet  quam  socium  Caesaris  in  rebus  adversis.  For  an  instance 
of  the  same  construction  with  velle  cf.  Cic.  Verr.  3.  137:  Quern  ad 
modum  te  atque  innocentiam  tuam  probari  velis.  Here  the  two 
subjects  are  not  in  actual  constrast,  but  the  latter  heightens  the  effect 
of  the  former.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  thought  of  this  sentence 
requires  the  repetition  of  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb;  the  same 
idea  could  hardly  be  expressed  by  using  the  simple  object  infinitive. 
It  is  very  rare  that  such  is  the  case,  and  the  fact  that  either 
construction  is  usually  possible  also  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  their  signification. 

Another  indication  of  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  the  repeated 
subject  is  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  often  with  its  own  predicate  set 
over  against  another  subject  with  a  different  predicate.  Such  examples 
naturally  occur  with  malle.  Compare  Plaut.  Bacch.  859:  Nil  est  lucri 
quod  me  hodie  facere  mavelim  quam  ilium  cubantem  cum  ilia  oppri- 
mere.  Cic.  Fam.  7.  15.  1:  Sed  hoc  tamen  malo  ferre  nos  desiderium 
quam  te  non  ea  quae  spero  consequi.  Fam.  II.  12.  2:  Hoc  quam 
vim  habeat,  te  existimare  malo  quam  me  apertius  scribere.  Ep. 
Brut.  1.  3.  2:  Te  hue  venire  quam  se  ad  te  venire  malebat.  Sest.  50: 
Hunc  (dolorem)  me  perpeti  quam  illam  labefactari  ab  improbis  malui. 
Phil.  13.  20:  Qui  se  totius  belli  fluctibus  circumiri  quam  ilium  aut 
regredi  aut  progredi  maluit.  Nep.  Mil.  8.  30:  Haec  populus  respiciens 
maluit  ilium  innoxium  plecti  quam  se  diutius  esse  in  timore.  Timoth. 
4.  15:  Tantique  hospitem  fecit  ut  mallet  se  capitis  periculum  adire 
quam  Timotheo  de  fama  dimicanti  deesse.  In  these  examples  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  preceding  paragraph  the  repeated  subject  is 
not  only  emphasized  itself,  but  in  turn  adds  to  the  emphasis  of  the 
subject  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  presence  of  other  words  in  different  grammatical  relations 
from  those  mentioned,  is  the  third  reason  for  believing  the  repetiton 
of  the  subject  in  this  construction  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis. 

3 
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This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  examples:  Plaut.  True.  927: 
Nisi  si  te  mea  machaera  vis,  et  hunc  una  mori.  Bacch.  530:  Nunc 
ego  illam  me  velim  convenire.  As.  68:  Volo  me  patris  mei  similem. 
As.  183:  Volt  placere  sese  amicae.  Cic.  Fam.  5.  12.  6:  Neque  autem 
sum  ita  demens  ut  me  sempiternae  gloriae  per  eum  commendari 
velim.  Q.  Fr.  I.  3.  I:  Immo  vero  me  a  te  videri  nolui.  Plaut.  As.  811 : 
Emori  me  malim  quam  haec  non  eius  uxori  indicem.  Cic.  Fain.  12.  13.  1  : 
Neque  malim  me  a  te  commendari.  Rabir.  10:  Quid  enim  optari 
potest  quod  ego  mallem  quam  me  in  consulatu  meo  cornificem  de 
foro,  crucem  de  campo  sustulisse.  Fam.  5.  8.  3:  Is  enim  tu  vir  es  et 
eum  me  esse  cupio.  Dom.  32:  Cum  me  purgatum  vobis  esse  cuperem. 
These  examples1,  which  exhibit  the  subject  accusative  as  opposed  to 
some  other  word  in  the  sentence  bring  out  very  clearly  the  emphasis 
which  the  repeated  subject  has  placed  upon  it.  Moreover,  if  this 
emphasis  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  it 
is  not  to  much  too  infer  that  it  was  also  felt  in  those  instances  which 
afford  no  specific  indication  of  its  existence. 

In  respect  to  its  tense  the  predicate  in  this  construction  is  usually 
in  the  present;  but  there  is  in  Republican  literature  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  which  have  the  perfect.  These  cases,  I  believe, 
have  not  hitherto  been  all  brought  together,  and  Madvig'2  and  others 
who  have  discussed  the  construction  had  before  them  only  a  small 
part  of  the  existing  material.  The  examples  including  also  object 
infinitives  in  the  perfect,  fall  under  three  heads.  Under  the  first  are 
to  be  included  the  cases  in  which  the  perfect  infinitive  has  its  usual 
meaning,  referring  to  time  anterior  to  that  of  the  main  verb.  The 
examples  I  have  noted  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  simple 
object  infinitive: 

Plaut.  Aul.  646:  Di  me  perdant,  si  ego  tui  quicquam  abstuli,  nive 
adeo  abstulisse  vcllem.  Cure.  512:  Tacuisse  mallem.  Ter.  Heaut.  978 : 
SY.  Ille  abiit?  Vah,  rogasse  vellem.  CL.  Quid?  SY.  Unde  peterem 
mihi  cibum.  Pub.  Syr.  479  (R.):  Perdidisse  honeste  mallem  quam 
accepisse  turpiter.  Cic.  Att.  2.  2.  2:  Coniurasse  mallem  quam  restitisse 
coniurationi,  si  ilium  mihi  audiendum  putassem.  Att.  2.  6.  2:  Ubi 
quidem  ego  mallem  duumvirum  quam  Romae  misse.  Att.  10.  4.  10: 
"Quam  vellem"  inquam,  petisse  ab  eo  quod  audio  Philippum  im- 
petrasse.  Att.  1 1.  6.  2:  In  oppido  aliquo  mallem  resedisse  quoad 
arcerserer:  minus  sermonis  subissem,  minus  accepissem  doloris. 
Att.  14.  18.  4:  Saufei  legisse  vellem3.  With  the  same  use  of  the  in- 
finitive but  with  the  subject  accusative  expressed  we  find  the  following 

1  Cf.  Sen.  Praef.  Quaest.  Nat.  IV:  Laudari  me  a  vobis  vellem. 

2  Opusc.  Acad.  595  ff. 

3  Cf.  Cic.  Fam.  5.  20.  6;  13.  1.  1;  Verr.  4.  43,  where  however  the  text  is 
somewhat  uncertain. 
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with  velle:  PJaut.  Capt.  243:  Ut  qui  erum  me  tibi  fuisse  atque  esse 
conservom  velint.  Ter.  Heaut.  185:  Quam  vellem  Menedemum  in- 
vitatum.  Phor.  792:  Virum  me  natum  vellem.  Lucil.  19  (B.):  Vellem 
concilio  vestrum  quod  dicitis  olim,  caelicolae,  factum.  Cic.  Fam.  8.  13.2: 
Voles  Curionem  nostrum  lautum  exitum  habuisse.  Plane.  84:  "Rhodi 
enim"  inquit,  "ego  non  fui":  me  volt  fuisse.  Legg.  I.  53:  Sed  ego 
plane  vellem  me  arbitrium  inter  antiquam  Academiam  et  Zenonem 
datum.  Flacc.  59:  Utrum  vultis  patri  Flacco  licuisse  necne?  Sest.  64: 
Cesseram,  si  alienam  a  me  plebem  fuisse  voltis.  N.  D.  1.  40:  Nihil 
factum  esse  voltis.  Fin.  I.  40:  Quam  esse  volt  in  nobis  positam.  With 
nolle  and  malle:  Plaut.  Amph.  890:  Atque  adiuret  insuper  nolle  esse 
dicta  quae  in  me  insontem  protulit.  Cist.  506:  Quod  dedi  datum  non 
vellem.  Ter.  Ad.  162:  Hanc  inuriam  mihi  nolle  factam  esse,  huius 
non  faciam.  Ad.  165:  Novi  ego  vostra  haec  "nollem  factum". 
Phor.  796:  Nollem  datum.  Cic.  Fin.  1.  21:  Tamen  Democritum  lauda- 
tum  a  ceteris,  ab  hoc,  qui  eum  unum  secutum  esset,  nollem  vitu- 
peratum.  Fin.  1.  35:  Filium  morte  multavit:  si  sine  causa,  nollem  me 
ab  eo  ortum,  tarn  importuno  tamque  crudeli.  With  malo:  Plaut.  Capt.  516: 
Nunc  illud  est  quom  me  fuisse  quam  esse  nimio  mavelim.  Cic. 
Att.  11.  21.  1:  Tu  etsi  non  potuisti  ullo  modo  facere,  ut  mihi  illam 
epistolam  non  mitteres,  tamen  mallem  non  esse  missam1.  This  use 
of  the  perfect  infinitive  with  verbs  of  desire  it  seems  to  me  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Madvig  took  the  pains  to  point 
out  this  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  with  this  class  of  verbs,  but  the 
grammarians  usually  pass  it  over  in  silence  or  by  implication  deny 
that  it  exists.  Thus  Gildersleeve- Lodge2,  though  treating  both  the 
active  and  passive  perfect  infintive  as  objects  of  verbs  of  "will  and 
desire"  make  no3  mention  whatever  of  this  usage,  but  describe 
another  usage  of  the  perfect  infinitive  with  these  verbs  as  if  it  were 
the  only  one.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  treatment  of  Zumpt1, 
Roby5,  Kuehner0  and  Draeger7.  This  construction  is  interesting  also 
as  being  one  method  of  expressing  an  unfulfilled  wish  or  preference 
in  past  time*.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  connection  with  some 
verb  of  desire,   especially  velle  to  express  this  idea  is  often  referred 


1  Cf.  Ter.  Ad.  775;  Cic.  Brut.  159,  287;  Att.  13.  25.  2;  Dii.  2.  118;  Frg.  5.  81, 
for  the  same  construction. 

2  Lat.  Gram,,  280,  2,  b,  c. 

3  Howard,  The  Perfect  Infinitive  with  the  Force  of  the  Present,  Harvard  Studies  I, 
117,  recognizes  this  use  but  cites  no  example  from  any  author  earlier  than  Lucretius. 

4  Lat.  Gram.,  611,  Anm.  1. 

5  Lat.  Gram.,  1 37 1. 

6  Ausfiihr.  Gram,  der  Lat.  Sprache  II,  528. 

7  Hist.  Synt.  II,  441,  4. 

8  Except  of  course  in  such  passages  as  Cic.  Flacc.  59  and  Sest.  64  where  velle  is  verb 
of  thinking. 

3* 
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to,  but  the  part  played  by  the  perfect  infinitive  in  the  espression  of 
the  same  thought  is  seldom  if  ever  mentioned,  and  yet  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  very  important  construction. 

Under  the  second  head  are  to  be  included  a  few  cases  of  the 
perfect  active  infinitive  which  expressing  the  state  that  results  from 
the  action  of  the  verb,  have  the  meaning  of  the  present1.  They  are 
such  passages  as  follow2.  Lucil.  145:  Ut  perisse  velis  quern  visere 
nolueris.  Cic.  Verr.  2.  149:  Nemo  eorum  est  qui  non  perisse  te 
cupiat.  Verr.  3.  180:  Vide,  quaere,  circumspice  siquis  est  forte  ex  ea 
provincia  in   qua  tu  triennium  praefuisti  qui  te  nolit  perisse.  Frag. 

10.  7:   Etsi   stellarum  motus  cursusque  vagantis  nosse  velis  

omnia  iam  cernes  divina  mente  notata.  Lucret.  3.  69:  Unde  homines 
dum  se  falso  terrore  coacti  effugisse  volunt,  longe  longeque  remosse. 
The  perfect  infinitives  in  the  last  passage  have  been  otherwise  ex- 
plained, but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way  as  perisse  and  nosse  in  the  other  examples. 
This  is  even  the  view  of  Wex3  whose  theory  of  an  aorist  use  of  the 
perfect  infinitive  would  naturally  lead  him,  if  possible,  to  another 
interpretation. 

In  a  third  class  I  have  placed  the  examples  of  the  perfect  in- 
finitive wherein,  roughly  speaking,  it  is  used  for  the  present,  or  where, 
in  other  words,  the  present  would  be  expected.  This  is  a  most 
important  category,  the  usage  with  verbs  of  wish  and  will  being  much 
more  widely  extended  than  the  treatment  of  grammarians  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  passive  voice  that  this  use 
of  the  infinitive  is  found  with  great  frequency.  Omitting  the 
S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus,  there  are  only  ten  examples  of  the  active  in 
the  whole  Republican  period,  viz:  Plaut.  As.  77:  Volo  amori  obsecutum 
illius  (bracketed  by  Goetz  and  Schoell).  Ter.  Hec.  563:  Interdico  ne 
extulisse  extra  aedis  puerum  usquam  velis.  CatodeAgr.  5.  4:  Nequid 
emisse  velit  insciente  domino,  nequid  dominum  celavisse  velit,  Chal- 
daeum  nequem  consulisse  velit.  Frg.  15.  1  (Cor.):  Honorem  me 
deum  immortalium  velim  habuisse.  C.  Gracchus  9.  3  (Cor.):  Caleni 
ubi  audierunt  edixerunt,  nequis  in  balneis  lavisse  vellet  cum  magistra- 
tus  Romanus  ibi  esset.  Varro  ap.  Non.  (p.  394):  Nequis  lictorem 
spureum  hominem  liberum  prehendere  iussisse  velit.  Cic.  Att.  10.  2.  2 : 
Dionysium  nollem  ad  me  profectum.  Plaut.  Poen.  872:  Nolite  edepol 
divellisse.  Cornif.  4.  47:  Is  optet  istum  maximas  poenas  dedisse.  Salk 
Or.  Cot.  12:   Volentem  animam  dono  dedisse.     On  the  other  hand 


1  Zumpt,  Lat.  Gram.,  590;  Madvig,  Opusc.  Acad.,  495;  Howard,  Harvard 
Studies  I.  117. 

2  Cf.  Plaut.  As.  900;  Cist.  148,  Cure. 493;  Men.  296;  Poen.  726;  Cic.  de  Or.  1.  148; 
%.  300;  2.  360;  Fam.  5.  4. 

3  Prol.  ad  Tac.  Agr.,  pp.  149,  150,  quoted  by  Howard. 
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the  cases  of  the  passive  are  so  numerous  that  I  shall  quote  only  a 
few  typical  passages  and  merely  cite  the  remainder. 

I  will  first  bring  together  the  passives  with  esse.  Plaut.  Amph.  33: 
Iustam  rem  et  facilem  esse  oratam  a  vobis  volo.  Varro.  L.  L.  5.  162: 
Ubi  quid  conditum  esse  volebant,  a  celando  cellam  appellarunt. 
Cic.  Imp.  Pomp.  1 1 :  Corinthum  patres  vestri  totius  Graeciae  lumen 
exstinctam  esse  voluerunt '.  For  nolle  there  seems  to  be  only  one  example : 
Ter.  Hec.  758:  Sed  nolo  esse  falsa  fama  gnatum  suspectum  tuom: 
For  malle  compare  Plaut.  Poen.  301:  Bono  med  ingenio  esse  ornatam 
quam  auro  multo  mavolo,  and  Cic.  Div.  Caec.  21:  Qui  se  ab  omnibus 
■desertos  potius  quam  abs  te  defensos  esse  malunt.  See  also  Phil.  10.  7. 
For  cupere  compare  Cic.  Fam.  6.  17.  1:  Ceterarum  rerum  causa 
cupio  esse  aliquando  rem  publicam  constitutam.  The  same  con- 
struction is  also  found  in  Dom.  32,  Cluent.  200,  Plane.  80. 

The  perfect  infinitive  without  esse  is  found  in  the  following 
passages.  Beginning  with  velle  we  have  Plaut.  Poen.  917:  Dei  im- 
mortales  meum  erum  servatum  volunt  et  hunc  disperditum  lenonem. 
Cic.  Fin.  2.  8:  Dicam,  inquam,  et  quidem  discendi  causa  magis  quam 
quo  te  aut  Epicurum  reprehensum  velim.  Also  Plaut.  As.  37; 
Aul.  120,  146,  677,  686;  Bacch.  495,  602;  Capt.  53,  309,  425; 
Cas.  326;  Cist.  299,  704;  Cure.  83,  102,  335,  468;  Men.  460,  1 120; 
Mil.  1 138;  Pers.  311,  370;  Poen.  641,  917,  1410;  Stich.  191,  613; 
True.  377,  700;  Trin.  1076;  Ter.  And.  667;  Heaut.  26,  185,  815; 
Phor.  432,  787;  Hec.  546,  590,  655;  Ad.  372,  919;  Cic. 
Att.  8.  3.  4;  Fam.  13.  9.  3;  Q.  Fr.  3.  9.  3;  Tull.  39;  Font.  15; 
Verr.  A.  pr.  18;  1.  23;  1.  103;  4.  64;  Sex.  Rose.  2.  25;  Catil.  2.  27; 
Har.  resp.  3;  Caec.  103;  Cluent.  129;  Scaur.  33;  Phil.  8.  32;  10.  17; 
Fin.  2.  -8;  3.  57;  Off.  3.  27;  Legg.  1.  53;  Lael.  29;  Fat.  39;  Varro. 
L.  L.  6.  8;  Sail.  lug.  no.  6;  112.  3;  Or.  Lep.  21 2.  With  nolle  we 
find  Ter.  Ad.  165,  775;  Cic.  Fin.  1.  21;  I.  35,  and  with  malle  only 
two  examples:  Plaut.  True.  742:  Mortuom  hercle  me  quam  id  patiar 
mavelim;  and  Epid.  119:  Malim  istius  modi  mini  amicos  furno  mersos 
quam  foro.  For  cupio  cf.  Plaut.  True.  8771  Factum  cupio:  nam  ne 
facere  si  velim,  non  est  locus.  Cic.  Fin.  4.  66:  Non  est  tamen  aeque 
miser  qui  patriae  consulit  et  is  qui  illam  exstinctam  cupit.  See  also 
Plaut.  Cas.  286,  815;  Cure.  33;  Epid.  604;  Rud.  1164;  Cic.  Verr.  3.  7; 
Cluent.  1 2  ;  Pis.  64. 


1  See  also  Plaut.  Cas.  21;  Poen.  678,  1119;  Pseud.  905,  906;  Rud.  1194; 
Stich.  127;  Ter.  And.  510;  Phor.  153,  811;  Varro  R.  R.  3.  4.  3;  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  253, 
2.  41;  Att.  5.  8.  2;  Quinct.  81;  Div.  Caec.  21;  Cael.  8;  Verr.  4.  79;  Font.  30;  Tull.  49; 
Cluent.  129,  154;  C.  Rabir.  10;  Cat.  4.  8;  Dom.  146;  Sen.  10;  Phil.  5.  18;  Fin.  2.  40; 
4.  76;  Tusc.  4.  11;  5.  37;  Div.  r.  4;  2.  93;  Rep.  2.  27. 

2  See  Kiihner's  statement,  Ausflihr.  Gram.  p.  528,  Anm.  3,  that  this  construction  is 
not  found  in  Sallust. 
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A  comparison  of  these  lists  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
use  of  esse  in  this  construction.  It  is  usually  held  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  perfect  participle  stands  alone.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Kuehner',  Draeger2,  Schmalz3,  Gildersleeve-Lodge+,  and 
Lane5,  who  in  speaking  of  this  use  of  the  infinitive  employ  such 
expressions  as  "gewohnlich  ohne  esse".  "Fast  immer  stent  das  passiv 
Particip  allein  ohne  esse",  "meist  ohne  esse",  "usually  without  esse", 
and  "esse  is  seldom  expressed".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as 
Republican  literature  is  concerned,  these  expressions  are  much 
stronger  than  the  facts  warrant.  Of  1 10  cases  of  the  construction 
with  velle,  36  have  the  full  form  and  74  the  participle  only.  In 
Comedy,  the  examples  with  esse,  speaking  still  of  velle  only,  bear  a 
somewhat  smaller  propotion  to  those  without  it,  but  in  Cicero  the 
former  category  is  actually  the  larger  one.  Cupere,  however,  which 
is  next  to  velle  in  point  of  frequency,  prefers  the  participle  alone, 
standing  so  in  10  out  of  14  cases.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  fact  that 
this  usage  of  the  participle  with  esse,  instead  of  never  occuring  at  all 
or  of  being  confined  to  isolated  cases,  is  a  very  important  construction, 
and  where  velle  is  concerned,  the  favorite  one  of  Cicero. 

The  first  question  that  arises  concerning  the  interpretation  of  this 
infinitive  is  whether  it  is  a  true  perfect  or  an  aorist.  One  reason  for 
believing  the  infinitive  to  be  an  aorist  is  the  fact  that  it  expresses 
action  which,  with  reference  to  the  governing  verb,  belongs  to  the 
future,  while  a  true  perfect  belongs  to  a  relative  past.  An  aorist, 
however,  which  in  respect  to  time  can  be  used  for  the  present,  could 
stand  without  difficulty  in  the  relation  to  the  governing  verb,  which 
this  construction  requires.  Then  again  we  have  the  usage  of  writers 
of  a  later  period  and  especially  of  the  Augustan  poets,  who  frequently 
employ  the  perfect  active  infinitive  with  the  meaning  of  the  present. 
The  theory  of  a  Latin  aorist  has  been  most  strongly  held  by  Wex°r 
and  it  seems  also  to  have  the  support  of  Delbriick7  who  says,  "Dem 
Griech.  Inf.  Aoristi  entspricht  der  aoristische  Inf.  des  Perf."  This 
view  has  not  been  widely  accepted.  Its  most  conspicuous  opponent 
is  Madvig8,  who  after  quoting  the  expression  me  conventam 
esse  expetit,  says:  "Haec  adeo  ab  aoristi  differunt  quocum  com- 
parantur,  ut  si  quid  simile  Graece  fingere  velis,  perfecto  necessario 
utendum   sit  ad   exemplum  Herodoti  illius   (2.  173)."      Holtse  and 

1  Ausfuhr.  Gram,  der  Lat.  Sprache  II,  528 

2  Hist.  Synt.  II,  441.  4. 

3  Handb.  d.  klass.  Altwiss.  II,  490. 

4  Lat.  Gram.,  11.  229. 

6  Lat.  Gram  ,  280,  2,  c. 

6  Prol.  ad  Tac.  Agr.,  p.  149. 

7  Vergl.  Synt.,  p.  472. 

8  Opusc.  Acad.,  495. 
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Draeger1,  not  to  mention  other  grammarians,  hold  the  same  view  as 
Madvig,  so  that  the  weight  of  authority  at  least  is  against  the  aoristic 
use.  Howard2,  moreover,  has  shown  that  the  use  of  the  perfect  active 
infinitive  in  the  sense  of  the  present  is  capable  of  explanation  without 
resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Latin  aorist.  It  is  in  fact  a 
development  of  an  earlier  usage  in  which  the  perfect  infinitive  retains 
a  part  at  least  of  its  ordinary  function. 

It  seems  to  me  without  going  into  details  there  is  not  evidence 
to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  aoristic  explanation  of  this  construction.  It 
is  rather  a  means  of  expressing  a  desire  for  the  completion  of  some 
future  action  or  state.  The  future  idea  is  contained  in  the  governing- 
verb  while  the  completion  of  the  action  or  state  is  expressed  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  perfect  infinitive,  the  whole  expression  placing 
emphasis  on  a  result  rather  than  on  a  process  as  is  the  case  when 
the  present  infinitive  is  employed.  Moreover,  there  is  no  greater 
difficulty  in  having  the  perfect  infinitive  refer  to  a  relative  future  than 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  present.  The  latter,  when  used  with  verbs 
like  velle,  instead  of  being  contemporaneous,  is  really  subsequent  in 
its  action  to  that  of  the  governing  verb.  Compare  the  expression 
volo  te  id  facere,  in  which  the  doing  on  the  part  of  the  person 
addressed  takes  place  after  the  expression  of  the  speaker's  will.  In 
fact,  the  meaning  of  verbs  of  wish  and  will  is  such  as  to  make  this 
use  of  the  present  infinitive  necessary,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  perfect  can  not  be  employed  in  the  same  way.  This  view  of 
the  perfect  infinitive  with  verbs  of  wish  and  will  to  denote  the  com- 
pletion of  the  desired  action  was  held  as  early  as  Perizonius  who 
says:3  "Infinitivus  iunctus  verbo  volo  notat  simpliciter  ipsam  cuiuscum- 
que  rei  actionem,  quae  futuri  temporis  forma  non  exprimitur.  Nam 
quis  unquam  dixit  aut  scripsit  volo  hoc  facturum  esse,  sivi  me,  sivi 
te,  sivi  ilium.  Siquid  futuri  in  hac  inest  locutione,  id  haeret  in  verbo 
volo,  quod  suam  certae  actionis  voluntatem  extendit  a  praesenti 
temporis  momento  usque  in  illud,  quo  ea  actio  tandem  fit,  aut  desi- 
derata res  sibi  obvenit.  Deinde  sola  hac  perfecti  temporis  forma 
videtur  aliqua  certe  temporis  distinctio  plerumque  notavi.  Nam  volo 
te  emisse  notat,  non  volo  te  velle  et  incipere  emptionem  sed  te  earn 
inibi  factam  et  absolutam  praestare".  In  this  passage,  Perizonius  sees 
clearly  that  while  velle  with  the  present  infinitive  is  equivalent  to  a 
future,  if  it  be  joined  with  the  perfect  infinitive,  it  has  the  force  of  a 
future  perfect.    Substantially  the  same  view  is  held  by  Roby1,  Madvig5, 


1  Hist.  Synt.,  2.  435. 

2  Harvard  Studies,  1.  125. 

3  Ad  Sanctii  Minervae  pag.  112,  quoted  by  Howard. 

4  Lat.  Gram.,  1 3 7 1 . 

5  Lat.  Gram.,  396,  obs.  2. 
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and  Kuehner According  to  others  the  purpose  of  the  construction 
in  the  passive  is  to  indicate  the  state  of  mind  of  the  speaker  with 
reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  desire.  Zumpt2  seems  to  have  this 
in  mind  when  he  says:  "Bei  diesem  Worte  stent  dann  auch  der  In- 
finitiv  Perfecti  Pass,  urspriinglich,  um  den  Eifer  und  die  Schnelligkeit, 
mit  der  etwas  geschehen,  auszudriicken."  Likewise,  according  to 
Draeger3  the  perfect  infinitive  in  this  connection  expresses  "die  Un- 
geduld,  mit  welcher  eine  bereits  eingetretene  Erfiillung  des  Wunsches 
oder  Willens  erwartet  wird."  The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Gilder- 
sleeve 4- Lodge,  who  say  that  "in  the  Passive  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is 
used  after  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire  to  denote  impatience  of  anything 
except  entire  fulfillment".  This  view  of  Draeger  and  of  Gildersleeve- 
Lodge  seems  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  when 
one  wishes  for  the  completion  of  some  action  rather  than  for  the 
performance  of  the  action  itself,  he  is  likely  to  be  impatient  for  the 
result.  But  this  need  not  always  be  the  case;  moreover,  when  we 
look  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  for  some  indications  of  this  impatience 
on  part  of  the  speaker,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand 
compare  Plaut.  Capt.  309:  Hegio,  hoc  te  monitum  nisi  forte  ipse  non  vis, 
volueram;  here  the  attitude  of  the  speaker  is  one  of  deference  as  his 
own  nisi  forte  ipse  non  vis  and  the  loquere  audacter  in  Hegio's  reply 
show,  and  the  impatience  of  anything  except  entire  fulfillment  is 
conspicuously  absent.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  clue  in  the 
sentences  in  which  examples  occur,  which  gives  any  indication  of 
the  speaker's  state  of  mind  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  his 
desire. 

The  future  perfect  force  of  velle  and  the  like  when  joined  with 
a  perfect  infinitive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  action  is  often 
represented  as  completed  before  another  action.  The  number  of  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  are  fewer  than  one  should  expect.  Cf.  Plaut. 
Cure.  467:  Commonstrabo  quo  in  quemque  hominem  facile  inveniatis 
loco,  si  quern  conventum  velit.  Poen.  677:  Nunc  te  ilium  meliust 
capere,  si  captum  esse  vis.  Rud.  1 194:  Satin  si  quoi  homini  dei 
esse  benefactum  volunt  aliquo  illud  pacto  optingit  optatum  piis?  Ter. 
Hec.  590:  Neque  sinam  ut  qui  nobis,  mater,  male  dictum  velit,  mea 
pertinacia  esse  dicat  factum.  Cic.  Scaur.  33 :  Voluit  eum  quam 
maxime  offensum,  quo  magis  ipsius  memoria  excelleret.  Fin.  3.  57: 
Ut  liberis  consultum  velimus  etiam  si  postumi  futuri  sint.  Off.  3.  27: 
Si  hoc  natura  praescribit  ut  homo  homini  consultum  velit,  necesse 
est  secundam  eandem  naturam   omnium   utilitatem   esse  communem. 


1  Ausfuhr.  Gram,  der  Lat.  Sprache  II,  528.  4. 

2  Lat.  Gram.,  611. 

3  Hist.  Synt.  II,  441.  4. 

4  Lat.  Gram.,  2,80.  2,  c. 
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Fin.  2.  8:  Dicam,  inquam,  et  quidem  discendi  causa  magis  quam  quo 
te  aut  Epicurum  reprehensum  velim.  Plaut.  Poen.  872:  Nolito  edepol 
divellisse:  iam  his  duobus  mensibus  volucres  tibi  erunt  tuae  har- 
quinae.  Cic.  div.  Caec.  21:  Tamen  eos  defendes  qui  se  ab  omnibus 
desertos  potius  quam  abs  te  defensos  esse  malunt.  Plaut.  True.  877: 
Factum  cupio:  nam  nefacere  si  velim,  non  est  locus.  With  these 
examples  compare  the  following  sentences  from  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus : 

Bacas  vir  nequis  adiesse  velet  nisei  praetorem  urbanum  adiesent: 
Sacra  in  oquoltod  ne  quisquam  fecisse  velet,  nisei  praetorem  urbanum 
adieset.  Sacra  ne  quisquam  fecisse  velet,  neue  arfuise  velent  nisei 
de  praetoris  sententiad. 

In  connection  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construction,  I 
wish  to  propose  a  correction  for  Plaut.  Bacch.  1083,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Aequom  esse  puto:  sed  minis  nolo  desfdiaetei  dare  ludum.  Mss- 
ei  desidiae.    Voss.    me  desidiae  ei.    Spengel.    desidiai.  Schoell. 

In  this  anapaestic  verse  Philoxenus  is  bewailing  the  behavior  of 
his  son.  Still  he  remembers  his  own  youth  and  resolves  to  grant  the 
young  man  some  indulgence.  At  the  same  time  he  is  very  anxious 
that  the  reins  shall  not  be  held  too  loosely.  The  corruption  is  in  the 
ei  which  could  only  be  taken  with  desidiae,  which  the  sense  does 
not  permit.  My  correction  is  to  read  eum  for  ei  and  take  it  as  the 
subject  of  the  inf.  dare,  —  I  am  anxious  that  he  shall  not  give  loose 
rein  to  his  badness.  The  error  I  suppose  to  have  arisen  in  a  capital 
Ms.  and  to  have  begun  with  omission  of  the  waved  line  over  u  to 
denote  m.  The  further  change  of  eu  to  ei  would  be  almost  in- 
evitable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  my  reading  eum  is  to  be  read  as  a 
monosyllable  by  synezesis.  In  this  case  e  has  the  consonantal  sound 
of  y1,  and  the  hiatus  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  exist,  is  thus 
avoided.  The  construction  of  nolo  with  acc.  and  inf.  is  too  common 
to  need  parallels. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  connection  with  the  verbs  under  consideration  there  remains 
still  another  construction,  —  that  of  the  subjunctive.  In  frequency  of 
occurrence  this  usage  is  the  most  restricted  of  all,  and  yet  there  is 
no  other  about  which  the  grammarians  make  so  many  misstatements. 
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For  this  reason  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  make  clear  the  range  and  the 
extent  of  the  construction.  The  usage  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and 
of  Cicero  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables,  which  shows  the  voice, 
tense  and  person  of  the  subjunctive,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its 
subject. 
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1  Plaut.  As.  77;  Bacch.  77,  708,  989  (a);  Capt.  383,  388,  430;  Cas.  869,  923;  Cist. 
82;  Merc.  560;  Mil.  541 ,  876;  Most.  1098;  Pers.  98,  293,  696,  832;  Poen.  279, 
593,  1151,  1 1 9 7 ;  Pseud.  92,  1122;  Rud.  768,  961,  1332,  1414;  Stich.  670;  Trin.  372, 
473;  Ter.  And.  388,  418;  Heaut.  162,  572,  1066;  Eun.  894,  1054;  Phor.  819; 
Hec.  396,  753. 

2  Plaut.  As. 647,  720;  Aul.634;  Bacch.  692;  Most. 322,  578;  Capt.  121,  360,  857;  Cas. 
272,  544;  Epid.  19,  584;  Men.  606;  Merc.  158,  487,  721,  728;  Mil.  300,  335;  Pers.  574; 
Poen. 439,  990,  1226;  Pseud.  323.  521;  Stich.  115,  486,  736;  Trin.  59,  1091;  True.  502, 
922;  Ter.  And.  709;  Heaut.  817,  846;  Phor.  321;  Hec.  436,  787;  Ad.  138. 

3  Plaut.  Pseud.  1247;  Ter.  Phor.  102. 

4  Plaut.  Aul.  670;  Bacch.  334;  Cas.  234;  Men.  909;  Most.  632,  1074;  Poen.  570, 
1206,  1288;  Pseud.  io6r;  Rud.  511,  662,  1067;  Ter.  Phor.  449;  Ad.  519. 

5  Plaut.  Poen.  1066;  Stich.  312;  Ter.  Ad.  532. 

6  Plaut.  Aul.  743. 

7  Plaut.  Cas.  233  ;  Merc.  107;  Most.  11 76  (bis);  Pers.  98,  245  ;  Stich. 734;  Pseud. 436; 
Ter.  And.  819;  Heaut,  701;  Eun.  906. 

8  Ter.  Heaut.  928. 

9  Ter.  Ad.  782. 

10  Plaut.  As.  812;  Aul.  661;  Poen.  281,  1150,  1184;  Trin.  761. 

11  Plaut.  Bacch.  1047. 

12  Ter.  Ad.  874;  Heaut.  256. 
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Outside  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  Cicero  the  cases  of  the 
subjunctive  are  so  few  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  quote  the 
examples  than  to  arrange  them  in  tabulated  form. 

Naev.  36  (R.):  Diu  vivat  volo.  Licin.  Imbrex  1  (R.):  Nolo  ego 
Neaerem  te  vocent.  Turp.  68  (R.):  Volo  ut  familia  nostra  officia  sua 
fungatur.  Afran.  264  (R.):  Dite  mactassint  malo.  Pomp.  53  (R.):  Ita 
velim  facias.  Pomp.  136  (R.):  At  te  di  omnes  mactassint  malo. 
Nov.  98  (R.):  Volo  facias.  Caec.  163  (R.):  Ut  devomas  vult  quod  foris 
potaveris.  Turpil.  26  (R.):  Credas  mihi  velim.  Afran.  323  (R.):  Non 
amatorem  olim  defensorem  uti  perdam  volet.  Cat.  Agr.  43.  2:  Si 
voles  vinea  cito  crescat  semel  in  mense  sulcos  fodere  oportet. 
Agr.  46.  2:  Si  voles  cito  semina  crescant.  Varro  R.  R.  I.  18.  4: 
Si  voluit  pro  portione  ad  maiorem  fundum  et  minorem  adderemus 
et   demeremus   praeterea   extra    familiam   debuit   dicere   vilicum  et 


Details  for  this  word  are  lacking. 
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vilicam.  R.  R.  3.  2.  7:  Quid  sit  villa  velim  me  doceas.  R.  R.  3.  2.  1: 
Vis  potius  villae  publicae  utamur  umbra  quam  privati  candidati 
tabella  dimidiata  aedificemus  nobis?  R.  R.  1.  2.  2:  Voltis  igitur 
interea  vetus  proverbium  usurpemus  dum  ille  venit?  Lucret.  6.  406: 
Praeterea  si  vult  caveamus  fulminis  ictum  cur  dibitat  facere  ut  possi- 
mus  cernere  missum?  Lucil.  19:  Vellem  adfuissemus  priore  consilio. 
Cat.  35.  i:  Velim  Caecilio,  papyre,  dicas;  35.  5:  Nam  quasdam  volo 
cogitationes  amici  accipiat  sui  meique;  61.  216:  Torquatus  volo 
parvulus  dulce  rideat  ad  patrem.  Caes.  Frag.  142.  18:  In  velim 
mihi  ad  urbem  praesto  sis.  Sail.  lug.  24.  9:  Ego  quidem  vellem  vana 
forent.  With  nolle  the  only  example  is  Catull.  68  a.  38:  Nolim 
statuas  nos  mente  malqua  id  facere.  For  malle  cf.  Cat.  24.  4:  Mallem 
divitias  Midae  dedisses. 

These  passages  together  with  the  table  which  precedes  them 
make  it  clear  that  only  certain  forms  of  velle,  nolle  and  malle  are 
habitually  used  with  the  subjunctive.  Others  are  found  only  in 
sporadic  cases,  or  for  special  reasons.  Thus  we  find  voles  and  vult 
in  the  examples  quoted  above.  In  Cicero  volumus,  voluit  and  velle 
also  appear  with  a  following  subjunctive.  The  three  passages  are  as 
follows:  Fin.  2.  72:  Id  volumus,  id  contendimus,  ut  officii  fructus  sit 
ipsum  officium.  Rep.  3.  6:  Qua  re  qui  utrumque  voluit  et  potuit,  id 
est,  ut  cum  maiorum  institutis  turn  doctrina  se  instrueret,  ad  laudem 
hunc  omnia  consecutum  puto.  Tusc.  5.  83:  Et  quoniam  videris  hoc 
velle  ut  .  .  .  .  virtus  satis  habeat  ad  vitam  beatam  praesidii.  In  each 
of  these  sentences,  the  subjunctive  clause,  is  a  substantive  one,  standing 
in  apposition  to  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  thus  having  a  special 
reason  for  their  connection  with  these  forms  of  velle. 

The  table  also  reveals  the  fact  that  in  Cicero's  orations  there  are 
four  cases  of  velitis  with  the  subjunctive,  but  these  are  all  in  the 
formula  velitis  inbeatisne  ut.  Outside  of  this  stereotyped  expression, 
the  subjunctive  is  never  found  with  this  form  of  velle. 

A  point  which  deserves  attention  is  the  subjunctive  with  nolle 
which  occurs  only  in  connection  with  the  forms  nolo  nolim  and 
nollem.  With  nollem,  according  to  Gildersleeve- Lodge1,  the  sub- 
junctive is  "theoretically"  possible,  but  they  imply  that  no  examples 
of  the  actual  usage  are  to  be  found,  and  I  believe  none  are  quoted 
by  the  grammarians.  It  is  true  the  examples  are  not  numerous,  but 
at  least  two  are  to  be  found,  all  in  Cicero.  They  are  Fam.  3.  10.  2: 
Nollem  accidisset  tempus  in  quo  perspicere  posses  quanti  te  facerem, 
and  Sest.  102:  Nollem  idem  alio  loco  dixisset.  These  passages  in 
addition  to  furnishing  actual  evidence   of  the   usage  might  also  be 
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used  to  support  Baiter  and  Kayser's  emendation  of  Cic.  Off.  3.  93,  where 
for  the  promisisse  nollem,  of  C.  they  read  promisisset  nollem.  It  is 
also  well  to  note  the  instances  1  of  the  form  nolo  in  coordination  with 
the  subjunctive.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  antiquated  character  of 
Harper's  lexicon  that  this  construction,  which  is  so  wrell  established, 
especially  for  early  Latin,  is  not  even  recognized2. 

The  reason  why  the  subjunctive  is  confined  to  so  few  forms  of 
velle,  nolle,  and  malle,  is  to  be  found  in  the  origin  of  the  construction, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  coordination  of  two  independent  verbs  by 
the  method  of  parataxis.  The  extent  of  this  paratactic  usage  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  was  felt  in  historical  times  as  such  are  matters 
of  dispute.  Bennett3  holds  in  opposition  to  Morris4  that  the  sub- 
junctive with  nolo  is  not  of  paratactic  origin  and  that  expressions  of  the 
type  of  nolo  ores,  (Plaut.  Most.  1 176)  and  nolo  ames  (Plaut.  Cas.  233)  are 
after  the  analogy  of  volo  ames.  Bennett  also  maintains  against  Morris 
that  even  where  there  had  been  an  original  parataxis  the  feeling  for 
it  had  mostly  passed  away.  "For  my  own  part",  he  says,  "I  am 
firm  in  the  belief,  that,  for  the  subjunctive,  the  paratactic  stage  had 
been  passed  centuries  before  Plautus,  just  as  it  had  well  nigh 
disappeared  in  the  Greek  of  Homer's  day;  a  very  few  cases  occur 
which  may  perhaps  be  vindicated  as  paratactic;  but,  in  the  main,  I 
am  convinced  that  for  Plautus  as  for  Terence,  Cicero  and  the  later 
Latins,  the  great  body  of  subjunctive  expressions  of  the  type  claimed 
by  Morris  as  paratactic  were  really  felt  as  subordinate  and  dependent. 
I  believe  this  because  I  am  constrained  by  the  considerations  just 
advanced  to  believe  it  for  expressions  of  the  type  nolo  ames."  In 
this  dispute,  I  need  not  take  sides  at  this  point,  though  it  seems  to 
me  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bennett's  contention  in  regard  to  nolo 
ames  is  well  founded5.     But  even   if  this   be  true  and  granting  also 


1  Plaut.  Cas.  233;  Merc.  107;  Most.  1176  (bis);  Pers.  98,  244;  Pseud.  436; 
Stich.  734;  Trin.  945;  True.  585;  Ter.  And.  819;  Eun.  906;  Heaut.  701;  Cic.  Qu.  Rose.  9  ; 
Mur.  59;  Dom.  12;  Catull.  68  a,  38. 

2  S.  v.  nolo. 

3  Critique,  p.  71. 

4  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XVIII,  296. 

5  In  support  cf  his  contention  that  these  subjunctives  were  not  felt  as  paractactic 
Bennett  makes  the  point  that  "prolepsis  ....  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  subordination,  quoting 
Plaut.  Men.  955  :  Tu  servos  iube  hunc  ad  me  ferant".  ;'Were  ferant  here  independent", 
he  says,  "I  can  not  conceive  that  we  should  have  its  subject  introduced  proleptically 
in  the  iube  clause."  This  argument  could  be  reinforced  by  many  examples  of  the 
same  construction  with  volo  and  velim,  the  usage  being  especially  common  in  Cicero's 
Letters.  Cf.  Plaut.  Cist.  82 ;  Pseud.  1122;  Rud.  511 ;  Ter.Phor.449;  Cic.  Att.  I.  20.  3 ;  2.7.2; 
3.  13.  2;  4.  15.  10;  5.  5.  2;  5.  12.  3;  5.  17.  6;  8.  12.  6;  12.  28.  3;  12.  53.  1;  13.  8.  1; 
13.  18;  13.  25.  2;  13.  31.  2;  13.  32.  2;  13.  39.  2;  13.  44.  3;  13.  48.  2;  15.  14.  3; 
15.  20.  2;  15.  26.  5;  16.  6.  3;  16.  7.  3;  Ep.  ad  Brut.  I.  3.  3;  2.  7.  6;  Fam.  1.  9.  24; 
3.  9.  4;  3.  10.  1;  3.  13.  2;  4.  1.  2;  5.  21.  5;  14.  4.  5;  14.  5.  2;  14.  23.  1;  16.  9.  3. 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  a  stronger  point   could  be  made  of  the   fact   that  the  object 
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his  position  in  reference  to  the  feeling  for  parataxis  in  historical  times, 
it  still  remains  that  the  subjunctive  with  velle  was  originally  a 
paratactic  one.  In  this  case  those  forms  of  the  verb  would  be  used 
which  would  serve  to  repeat  the  meaning  of  the  mode  in  the  in- 
dependent subjunctive  whether  it  were  hortatory  or  optative.  This 
would  exclude  every  form  that  did  not  express  either  present  or 
future  time.  With  nolle  and  malle  the  corresponding  forms  would  be 
used  even  though  the  subjunctive  with  them  be  after  the  analogy  of 
that  with  the  tenses  of  velle.  In  this  way  the  general  range  of  forms 
employed  in  the  construction  would  be  determined;  the  potential  ones, 
however,  like  velim  and  vellem  offer  special  difficulties,  and  these  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

Passing  to  other  words  of  the  group,  one  is  met  with  the 
question  whether  the  subjunctive  with  cupere1  is  an  authenticated 
construction  for  the  Republican  period.  As  far  as  the  Latin  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  is  concerned,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  passage  usually  cited  for  the  contrary  opinion  is 
Plaut.  Capt.  102  which  in  the  Mss.  reads  as  follows2:  quod  quidem 
ego  nimis  quam  cupio  ut  impetret. 

The  verse,  however,  is  defective  metrically  and  has  been  emended 
in  various  ways.  Thus  Brix  reads  cupide  cupio  ut;  Lindsay,  cupio 
senex  ut;  Sonnenschein  misere  cupio  ut,  after  Bentley,  while  Schoell 
adopts  and  prints  in  both  editions  cupio  fieri  ut.  Of  these  emendations 
the  most  likely,  from  a  palaeographic  standpoint,  is  that  of  Brix,  but 
a  construction  can  hardly  be  based  on  conjecture,  especially,  in  this 
case,  as  the  correction  of  Schoell  gives  to  cupio  its  usual  complement 
of  accusative  and  infinitive.  Another  passage  that  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  is  Plaut.  Cas.  267:  CLE.  Quid  istuc  tarn  cupide  cupis? 
LY.  Ut  enim  frugi  servo  detur  potius  quam  servo  improbo.  Here 
the  ut  clause  of  the  answer  depends  of  course  on  a  cupio  that  is  to 
be  supplied,  but  the  clause  is  a  final  one,  expressing  the  purpose  of 
the  desire  rather  than  the  desire  itself.     There  is  then  in  the  ante- 


is  occasionally  a  relative  pronoun  and  that  volo  or  velim  is  itself  in  a  depentent  clause. 
The  examples  are  in  Cicero's  Letters:  Att.  11.  6.  7:  Tuas  litteras  exspecto.  Quas 
velim  cures  quam  primum  ad  me  perferendas;  13.  23.  3:  Omni  tibi  adserveratione  ad- 
firmo  quod  mihi  credas  velim;  16  11.  4:  Quern  velim  cohortere  et  roges  ut  quam 
primum.  Fam.  9.  21.  3:  Quorum  imagines  habeas  volo.  Compare  also  Sisenna 
Frg.  117  (P.).  In  these  cases  parataxis  seems  to  be  clearly  impossible;  otherwise  we 
should  have  to  assume  the  possibility  of  an  optative  subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause 
being  able  to  stand  alone.  Again  when  volo  or  velim  is  in  a  dependent  clause, 
relations  like  those  of  the  preceding  examples  are  elsewhere  always  expressed  by  an 
accusative  and  infinitive,  which  points  to  subordination  in  these  cases  also. 

1  Draeger,  Hist.  Synt.  II,  p.  255;  says:  Von  diesen  Verbis  kommt  cupere  ut  in 
der  alten  Zeit  nur  einmal  vor:  Capt.  102.  See  also  Krebs,  Antibarb.  I.  348,  and 
Kuehner,  p.  806  (e). 

2  Except  that  B  D  E  Z  have  imperet. 
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classical  period  really  no  warrant  for  cupere  with  a  substantive  ut 
clause.  In  classical  Latin  the  usage  is  not  so  decisive  though 
Gildersleeve -Lodge 1  make  the  sweeping  statement  that  "in  classical 
Prose  cupere  never  takes  ut".  Bennett2,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
head  of  Substantive  Clauses  developed  from  the  optative  with  verbs 
of  wishing  and  desiring,  gives  as  one  of  his  examples,  cupio  ne  veniat, 
as  though  the  construction  were  perfectly  authenticated.  The  truth  is 
that  cupere  with  the  subjunctive  has  only  the  warrant  of  two  passages 
in  Cicero,  neither  of  which,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  another 
verb  on  the  construction  is  altogether  conclusive.  The  first  passage3 
is  Att.  2.  1 8.  4:  Tu  vellem  ego  vel  cuperem  adesses.  The  other  is 
Lael.  59:  Quin  etiam  necesse  erit  cupere  et  optare  ut  quam  saepissime 
peccet  amicus.  It  is  possible  that  adesses  in  the  first  example  is  due 
to  vellem  and  ut  peccet  in  the  second  to  optare,  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  cupio  would  stand  in  such  a  connection  if  it  were  not 
itself  capable  of  the  same  construction.  Its  peculiar  shade  of  meaning, 
would  prevent  it  from  being  much  used  in  parataxis,  which, 
partly  at  least,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  case  of 
cupere  alone  with  the  subjunctive  in  the  Republican  period4.  Still  I 
think  that  for  this  period  the  construction  either  with  or  without  ut 
is  a  possible  one,  and  was  no  doubt  used  whenever  the  appropriate 
idea  was  to  be  expressed  5. 

In  comparing  the  usage  of  Plautus  and  Terence  with  that  of  Cicero 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  special  form  of  the  governing 
verb  with  which  the  subjunctive  is  used;  in  the  case  of  velle,  for 
example,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
transition  from  early  to  classical  Latin  that  will  hold  good  for  the 
whole  verb.  If  one  confines  his  attention  to  the  forms  volo  and  nolo 
with  the  subjunctive,  he  notes  in  the  table  that  their  use  is  much 
greater  in  Comedy  than  in  Cicero.  The  same  is  true  of  vis  with  this 
construction,  which  comparatively  frequent  in  the  Comic  poets  is 
practically  unknown  in  Cicero.  If,  however,  the  comparison  is  made 
with  the  forms  velim,  vellem  and  mallem  in  mind,  the  usage  in  Cicero 
shows  a  great  increase  over  that  in  Comedy.  Cicero's  use  of  velim 
with  the  subjunctive  in  the  Letters  is  especially  striking.  A  typical 
sentence  is  Att.  8.  12.  5:  Accurate  velim  perscribas  tuam  ad  me 
sententiam.     It  is  a  mode  of  expression  which  he  employs  so  often 


1  Lat.  Gram.,  523,  n.  4. 

2  Lat.  Gram.,  296. 

3  Draeger,  Hist.  Synt.  II,  p.  255,  has  overlooked  this  passage  saying  that  cupio  ut 
occurs  "Bei  Cicero  nur  einmal  und  zwar  mit  folgendem  optare." 

4  Vergil  has  a  single  example,  Aen.  10.  442:  Cuperem  ipse  parens  spectator 
adesset. 

5  Desiderare  with  the  subjunctive  is  found  only  twice:  Cic.  Ad.  Brut.  I.  10.  I,  and 
Off.  2.  39. 
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that  it  is  not  only  a  mannerism  of  his  style,  but  also  surpasses  in 
frequency  all  the  other  uses  of  the  subjunctive  with  this  class  of  verbs 
both  in  his  own  writings  and  in  Comedy.  In  the  same  way  vellem 
and  mallem  in  connection  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  sub- 
junctives are  much  more  common  in  Cicero  than  in  the  comic  poets. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  subjunctive  construction  the 
potential  forms  of  velle,  nolle  and  malle  are  the  more  prevalent  in 
Cicero  and  the  indicative  ones  the  more  so  in  Comedy.  The  case 
of  velim  and  its  preponderance  over  volo  is  easily  explained,  being 
due  of  course  to  Cicero's  desire  for  a  mode  expression  that  sub- 
ordinates, as  much  a  possible,  the  will  of  the  speaker.  It  reflects  the 
politer  usages  of  social  intercourse,  and  while  it  is  not  unknown  to 
the  characters  of  Comedy,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  find  its  greatest 
scope  in  Cicero's  Letters. 

A  word  may  also  be  said  concerning  the  presence  or  absence  of 
ut  with  the  subjunctives  that  are  found  in  connection  with  the  forms 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

As  far  as  velle  is  concerned,  the  proportion  of  subjunctives  with  ut 
is,  owing  to  Cicero's  excessive  use  of  velim  with  the  simple  subjunctive, 
greater  in  Comedy  than  in  the  classical  writers.  For  malle  the  number 
of  cases  is  so  small  that  comparison  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
With  nolle  there  is  no  case  of  ut  and  the  subjunctive  in  the  whole 
of  Republican  literature2.  Any  comparison  therefore  of  usage  with 
respect  to  ut  ought  really  to  be  confined  to  the  forms  of  velle,  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  early  Latin  does  make  a  proportionally  greater 
use  of  the  ut  construction  than  in  the  later  period. 

In  regard  to  the  usage  of  Cicero,  Gildersleeve-Lodge3  make  the 
broad  assertion  that  "with  the  Potential  forms  velim,  malim,  vellem, 
mallem,  Cicero  uses  only  the  subjunctive  (without  ut)".  We  have 
already  seen  how  unfounded  is  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  which 
would  restrict  these  forms  to  the  subjunctive  construction;  the  second 
part  which  confines  them  to  the  subjunctive  without  ut  is  also  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  For  velim  compare  the  following  passages4: 
Cic.  Att.  2.  i.  12:  Deligenter  Latinos  ut  conserves  velim;  io.  16.  i: 
Velim  ut   tibi   amicus   sit.      Fam.  4.  1.  2:   Idque   ut   facias  velim; 


1  For  wishes  introduced  by  utinam  cf.  Plaut.  Amph.  632;  As.  418,  615,  840;  Aul. 
50,  433,  646;  Cas.  397;  Cist.  555;  Merc.  823;  Most.  233;  Pseud.  108;  Rud.  159,  497, 
533;  True.  375;  Ter.  And.  606,  807,  931;  Eun.  91,  175,  210,  655,  1028;  Heaut.  161; 
Hec.  354,  536;  Phor.  157;  Ad.  453,  507,  971. 

2  Draeger,  Hist.  Synt.  II,  p.  401 :  Nolo  takes  ut  "nur  zuweilen".  Bennett,  331, 
IV a,  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  regular  construction,  saying  that  volo  and  nolo  also  admit 
the  subjunctive  with  or  without  ut.  Cf.  De  Monte,  Lat.  Rest.  Ill,  13 14,  who  believed 
that  the  forms  volo  and  nolo  with  the  Subjv.  always  had  ut. 

3  Lat.  Gram.,  532,  n.  1. 

4  For  velim  ne  cf.  Cic.  Att.  I.  6.  2;  11.  7.  3;  II.  25.  1 ;  Q.  Fr.  I,  3.  r. 
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4-  14-  4:  De  tuis  velim  ut  eo  sis  animo  quo  debes  esse;  5.  21.  I: 
Omnia  quae  opto  contingant  ut  vehementer  velim;  9.  9.  3:  Qua  re 
velim  ut  tu  te  vel  Athenas  vel  in  quietam  recipias  civitatem;  II.  18.  3: 
Quare  velim,  equidem  id  quod  spero,  ut  plane  abiectus  et  fractus  sit 
Antonius;  12.  14.  4:  De  nostra  dignitate  velim  tibi  ut  semper  curae 
sit.  Of  the  construction  with  vellem  I  have  noted  three  examples: 
Cic.  Att.  12.  14.  4:  Quod  ad  te  scripsit,  id  vellem,  ut  ipse  adesset; 
Fam.  7.  31.  2:  Equidem  vellem  uti  pedes  haberent.  For  mallem  the 
only  example  seems  to  be  Cic.  Att.  I.  16.  14:  Equidem  mallem  ut  ires. 
These  cases,  though  comparatively  few  in  number  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  usage  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  Cicero,  just  as 
it  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  earlier  writers. 

We  are  met  here  by  a  question  concerning  the  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  the  two  constructions.  How,  for  example,  does  volo  or 
velim  with  the  simple  subjunctive  differ  from  the  same  form  with  ut 
and  the  subjunctive?  This  question  also  has  been  answered  by 
Gildersleeve  -  Lodge who  say  that  "when  the  idea  of  wishing  is 
emphatic,  the  simple  subjunctive  without  ut  is  employed,  and  the 
restriction  of  sequence  to  Pr.  and  Imp.  is  removed".  This  statement 
taken  in  connection  with  their  previous  one  that  the  potential  forms 
velim,  malim,  vellem,  and  mallem  are  always  used  without  ut,  has 
alarming  consequences,  for  it  implies  that  every  wish  expressed  by 
the  aid  of  these  forms  is  an  emphatic  one.  In  fact  considering  the 
comparatively  few  cases  of  ut  and  the  subjunctive  with  all  forms  of 
velle,  nolle  and  malle,  when  taken  together,  one  can  not  but  wonder 
at  the  little  occasion  the  Latin  writers  found  for  the  expression  of 
unemphatic  wishes.  Moreover,  these  subjunctives  do  not  all  express 
wishes;  it  is  true,  that  those  with  the  potential  forms  have  this 
significance,  being  usually  circumlocutions  for  the  optative  subjunctive, 
but  those  with  volo  and  nolo  are  for  the  most  part  strong  expressions 
of  the  will.  Then  again  it  could  be  shown  that  Cicero,  who  employs 
velim  with  the  simple  subjunctive  with  such  frequency,  often  uses  this 
combination  for  the  expressing  of  wishes  on  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  places  any  special  emphasis.  It  seems  to  me 
much  more  reasonable,  wherever  any  form  of  velle  or  malle  occurs 
with  ut  and  the  subjunctive,  to  believe  that  the  usage  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  optare.  This,  perhaps,  can  not  be  proved,  but  it  does 
away  with  the  difficulties  of  the  other  hypothesis  and  leaves  the  two 
constructions  without  any  great  difference  of  meaning.  Each  one  no 
doubt  had  special  associations  for  the  person  who  used  it;  it  is 
possible  that  when  ut  was  employed,  volo  or  velim,  for  example,  was 
felt  as  having  a  touch   of  iubeo  or  opto;    but  this  difference  in  the 


Lat.  Gram.,  546,  R.  2.    See  also  Gildersleeve's  note  on  Persius  1.  56. 
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speaker's  Sprachgefuhl  does  not  otherwise  manifest  itself  in  the  sentence, 
and  its  existence  is  after  all  only  a  matter  of  surmise. 

Leaving  the  presence  or  absence  of  ut  out  of  consideration  a  few 
more  words  are  necessary  on  the  meaning  of  the  subjunctive  con- 
struction. I  wish  also  to  refer  to  its  first  appearance  in  the  literature 
in  connection  with  volo  and  velim.  Here  again  I  am  compelled  to 
call  in  question  the  statements  of  Gildersleeve- Lodge Under  the 
head  of  "Periphrases"  certain  expressions  are  mentioned  as  "common 
circumlocutions  for  the  Positive  Imperative";  then  in  a  note  the 
remark  is  added  that  "Terence  introduces  volo,  velim  with  the  Subjv. 
which  is  found  also  in  later  times;  as  C.  Fam.  IX,  12.  2."  One  must 
first  of  all  express  surprise  at  the  statement  that  volo,  velim  with  the 
subjunctive  were  introduced  by  Terence.  Is  it  possible  that  Plautus 
shows  no  examples  of  these  forms  with  this  construction?  Certainly 
such  is  not  the  case.  How  extensive  this  usage  is  can  be  seen 
from  the  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Velim  with  the  sub- 
junctive is  not  so  common  in  Plautus  as  volo,  but  the  number  of  ex- 
amples is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  With  such  abundant 
justification  of  the  usage  in  Plautus  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
been  altogether  overlooked  by  Gildersleeve-Lodge,  though  perhaps  not 
less  so  than  the  inclusion  of  hundreds  of  cases  of  the  same  construction 
in  Cicero  under  the  statement  that  it  "is  found  also  in  later  times".  I 
must  also  take  exception  to  the  classification  of  velim  with  the  sub- 
junctive as  a  circumlocution  for  the  Positive  Imperative.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  broad  range  of  the  imperative  I  still  believe  that  the  ex- 
pression is  one  of  wishing  rather  than  willing.  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion  principally  by  the  force  of  velim  itself,  by  the  character 
of  the  modifying  words  that  are  occasionally  found  with  it,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  following  subjunctive  is  often  found  in  the  third  person 
with  a  neuter  subject.  Thus:  Cic.  Att.  5.  21.  3:  Velim  ita  sit; 
14.  II.  2:  Velim  sint  prospera;  Fam.  2.  12.  1:  Obviae  mihi  velim  sint 
tuae  litterae;  3.  3.  I :  Velim  tibi  curae  sit;  Ep.  ad  Brut.  I.  10.  5:  Velim 
deinceps  meliora  sint.  In  expressions  like  these  the  speaker  is 
evidently  not  seeking  to  impose  his  own  will,  but  is  wishing  or  hoping 
for  a  certain  state  of  things  in  the  future,  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  It  is  natural  to  assume,  when  the  subject  of  the  subjunctive 
is  a  person,  that  the  same  point  of  view  is  maintained.  This  will 
appear  more  clearly  in  the  following  chapter  in  which  the  force  of 
velim  is  to  be  discussed. 

Another  important  relation  is  that  of  the  subjunctive  construction 
to  the  accusative  and  infinitive.  We  find  the  two  usages  constantly 
over-lapping.     Thus,   by  way  of  illustration,  we  have  in  Cic.  Fam. 


Lat.  Gram  ,  271,  n.  2. 
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13.  9-  2:  Volo  enim  te  existimare;  in  Fam.  I.  9.  18:  Sic  enim  te 
existimare  velim;  in  Fam.  2.  6.  2:  Tu  veiim  sic  existimes,  and  in  Att. 
13.  32.  3:  Eas  litteras  volo  habeas.  The  first  question  is,  when  one 
usage  is  to  be  employed  and  when  the  other. 

In  the  answer  that  is  usually  given  to  this  subject  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  change  of  subject.  Allen  and  Greenough  in  their  hand 
book1  first  put  down  the  general  rule  that  with  verbs  of  wishing  "The 
Infinitive  is  more  common  when  the  subject  remains  the  same;  the 
Subjunctive,  when  it  changes",  but  they  hasten  to  add  that  "volo 
and  cupio  tend  to  take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  rather  than  the 
Subjunctive,  even  when  the  subject  changes". 

Lane2  formulates  the  rule  thus:  "The  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
is  commonly  used  with  volo  (ma'o,  nolo)  and  cupio  when  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  verb".  Both  these 
statements  agree  with  that  of  Draeger  who  in  speaking  of  velle,  nolle 
and  malle,  says3:  "Sie  haben  bei  ungleichen  Subjecten  fast  uberall 
den  Acc.  c.  Inf.,  nur  zuweilen  ut.  Alle  drei  finden  sich  auch  mit 
blossem  Conjunktio".  This  distinction,  while  useful  as  a  rule  of 
thumb,  is  a  purely  mechanical  one,  and  as  such  it  does  little  to  make 
matters  clear.  It  takes  the  large  class  of  cases  where  the  subject 
changes  and  tells  us  that  sometimes  we  find  the  accusative  and 
infinitive  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive,  the  latter  perhaps  being- 
less  frequent  than  the  former;  but  as  to  when  Ave  have  ihe  one 
and  when  the  other  our  rule  has  nothing  to  say.  Perhaps  its 
most  definite  implication  is  that  when  the  subject  remains  the  same 
we  do  not  find  the  subjunctive;  but  even  this  is  not  true. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Fisher  to  take  the  cases  where 
the  subject  changes  and  to  work  out  the  distinction  between  the  two 
constructions  in  some  detail*.  "If  the  action  dependent  on  verbs  of 
volition",  he  says,  "has  a  subject  different  from  that  of  the  governing- 
verb,  a  distinction  is  made  whether  the  predicate  is  passive  or  active, 
(a)  If  the  predicate  is  passive,  the  clause  almost  always  has  the  form 
of  an  infinitive  clause.  (b)  With  an  active  predicate,  the  clause 
always  takes  the  form  of  an  imperative  clause  with  ut  or  ne,  or  with 
imperative  subjunctive  without  a  conjunction,  if  the  governing  verb 
is  in  the  first  person  (generally  in  the  subjunctive,  velim,  vellem,  and 
mereiy  serve  for  circumlocution  of  an  independent  optative  sentence)." 

Aside  from  this  instance,  the  clause  generally  takes  the  form  of 
an  infinitive  clause.  This  is  always  the  case  if  the  subject  of  the 
dependent  predicate  is  a  thing.     According  to  Fisher  then,   we  find 


1  Lat.  Gram.,  331,  6,  and  note. 

2  Lat.  Gram.,  2109. 

3  Hist.  Synt.  II,  401. 

4  Lat.  Gram.,  p.  591. 
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accusative  and  infinitive  when  any  one  of  the  three  following  conditions 
are  present:  (a)  when  the  predicate  is  passive;  (b)  when  the  governing 
verb  is  not  in  the  first  person;  (c)  when  the  subject  of  the  dependent 
verb  is  a  thing.  The  subjunctive,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  only 
when  all  of  the  three  conditions  which  follow,  exist  together  in  the 
same  sentence:  (a)  when  the  predicate  is  active;  (b)  when  the 
governing  verb  is  in  the  first  person;  (c)  when  the  subject  of  the 
dependent  verb  is  not  a  thing.  This  is  an  interesting  classification, 
but  it  is  still  a  mechanical  one.  Moreover,  it  will  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  confines  the  subjunctive  construction  within  much  too  narrow 
boundaries.  In  the  first  place,  the  subjunctive  is  sometimes  found 
when  the  predicate  is  passive.  Cf.  Plaut.  Poen.  1151:  Patruo  advenienti 
cena  curetur  volo.  Ter.  And.  30:  Nempe  ut  curantur  recte  haec? 
(where  vis  is  to  be  supplied).  Cic.  Fam.  II.  18.  3:  Quare  velim 
equidem  ut  plane  abiectus  et  fractus  sit  Antonius.  Dom.  47:  Velitis 
iubeatisne  ut  M.  Tullio  aqua  et  igni  interdicatur '.  These  cases  are,  it  is 
true,  the  reverse  of  numerous;  it  is  not  because  this  particular  con- 
struction is  inadmissible,  but  the  scarcity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  reason,  the  passive  subjunctive,  independent  or  paratactic  is  rare 
in  Latin,  bearing  to  the  active  the  ratio  of  29  to  1600  or  less  than 
2  per  cent2.  Then  again  when  the  subjunctive  occurs  the  governing 
verb  is  not  always  in  the  third  person.  In  Plautus  and  Terence  there 
are  42  instances  and  in  Cato  2  of  the  second  person.  This  usage  is 
also  not  unknown  to  Cicero;  the  4  examples  of  velitis  with  the  sub- 
junctive in  the  orations  have  already  been  mentioned.  Another 
interesting  example  in  Fam.  2.  10.  2:  Velles  enim,  ais,  tantum  modo 
ut  haberem  negotii  quod  esset  ad  laureolam  satis.  Compare  also 
Phil.  2.  44:  Visne  igitur  te  inspiciamus  a  puero? 

Here  again  the  construction  is  admissible  whenever  the  appropriate 
idea  is  to  be  expressed.  But  the  greatest  mistake  which  Fisher  makes 
is  the  restriction  of  the  subjunctive  construction  to  cases  where  the 
subject  of  the  dependent  verb  is  not  a  thing.  In  the  table  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  is  shown  the  number  of  neuter  subjects  of 
the  dependent  subjunctives  in  Comedy  and  in  Cicero.  The  number  is 
not  so  large  as  that  of  the  personal  subjects,  but  it  is  large  enough 
to  show  that  absolutely  no  distinction  can  be  made  on  this  basis,  that 
in  the  subjunctive  construction  both  personal  and  thing  subjects  are 
freely  used  wherever  the  thought  requires. 

Fisher's  classification  also  has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  accu- 
sative and  infinitive  construction  of  a  large  number  of  cases  that 
belong  to  it.     It  does  this  by  ruling  out  of  the  construction  the  first 


1  Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  11.  584:  Vellem  haud  correpta  fuisset  militia  tali. 

2  Morris,  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XVIII,  282. 
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person  of  the  governing  verb;  and  yet  hardly  any  usage  is  more 
common.  For  example,  compare  velle  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  in 
Cicero's  Letters.  There  are  53  examples  of  volo,  22  of  velim,  and  10 
of  vellem.  The  same  idiom  with  nolo  and  malo  is  common  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  and  in  the  other  works  of  Cicero. 

Not  only  is  Fisher's  classification  thus  defective  in  details,  but  the 
general  principle  which  confines  the  subjunctive  construction  to  cases 
where  there  is  a  change  of  subject  can  not  be  insisted  on.  When 
the  subject  remains  remains  the  same,  the  rule  is  that  we  have  the 
direct  infinitive,  —  a  rule  which  Fisher  himself  puts  down  in  categorical 
fashion.  We  have  already  seen  what  an  important  exception  to  this 
principle  is  made  by  the  large  number  of  examples  which  show  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  under  the  same  conditions.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  exception,  since,  we  find  also  the  subjunctive.  The  examples 
I  have  noted  are  the  following,  though  in  some  of  them  the  sub- 
junctive, being  in  the  plural  is  more  inclusive  than  the  other;  still, 
the  person  remains  the  same.  Cf.  Plaut.  Bacch.  708:  Ah,  placide  volo 
unumquidque  agamus.  Cas.  923:  Volo  ut  obvortam.  Stich.  670: 
Volo  eluamus  hodie.  Cic.  Att.  7.  1.  2:  Ac  vellem  a  principio  te 
audissem  amicissime  monentem.  Att.  10.  17.  3:  Ocellam  vellem 
haberemus  Fam.  12.  12.  5:  Ac  velim,  ut  meremur  de  re  publica,  sit 
felices  simus.  See  also  Plaut.  Aul.  661 ;  Most.  322;  True.  742  '.  In  view 
of  these  examples  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  put  much  emphasis 
on  the  change  of  subject.  As  a  principle  it  neither  separates  the 
subjunctive  construction  from  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  nor  draws 
the  line  between  these  two  usages  on  the  one  hand  and  the  object 
infinitive  on  the  other.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  do  so;  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  processes  of  language 
were  determined  in  so  artificial  a  way. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  when  the 
subject  changes  or  when  it  remains  the  same;  when  the  governing 
verb  is  in  the  first,  second  or  third  person;  and  when  the  subject  of 
the  subjunctive  is  either  a  person  or  a  thing.  The  true  limitations  of 
this  construction  are  determined,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  original 
parataxis  together  with  its  analogical  force,  and  by  the  influence  of 
ut  with  optare.  We  expect,  in  other  words,  any  subjunctive  with 
velle,  nolle,  malle,  which  may  have  been  originally  a  paratactic  one, 
which  arises  from  the  analogy  of  such,  or  which  is  due  to  the  sub- 
junctive with  optare.  Within  these  limits  the  usage  may  be  freely 
employed.  One  result  of  this  is,  that,  so  far  as  the  person  of  the 
governing  verb  and  the  change  of  subjects  are  concerned,  the  sub- 
junctive construction  overlaps  that  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive;  in 


For  the  same  usage  with  optare  see  Cic.  Fam.  8.  I.  4;  12.  10.  3. 
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certain  expressions  of  similar  meaning  both  may  be  found.  Thus 
velim  existimes  and  velim  te  existimare,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  overlapping.  But  between  the  twro 
expressions  there  is  a  real  difference  of  meaning.  Each  expresses  a 
wish,  but  the  accusative  and  infinitive  is  somewhat  more  insistent  than 
the  subjunctive.  The  latter  is  not  only  optative  in  itself,  but  is  rein- 
forced by  the  verb  of  wishing,  so  that  the  optative  tone  is  stronger 
than  with  the  infinitive.  This  same  principle  I  think  will  hold  good 
for  all  expressions  of  a  similar  kind. 

An  idiom  which  deserves  a  word  is  that  of  the  subjunctive  with 
or  without  ut,  after  malle  quam '.  With  malle,  quam  is  more  often 
omitted  than  expressed,  but  when  it  is  expressed,  and  is  preceded  by 
an  infinitive  depending  on  malle,  an  infinitive  also  usually  follows. 
This  is  the  almost  uniform  practice  of  the  whole  period.  Still,  there 
are  some  exceptions:  Cf.  Plaut.  As.  121 :  Morire  sese  misere  mavolet  quam 
non  perfectum  reddat  quod  promiserit.  As.  811:  Emori  me  malim 
quam  haec  non  eius  uxori  indicem.  Aul.  661 :  Emortuom  ego  me 
mavelim  leto  malo  quam  non  ego  illi  dem  hodie  insidias  seni.  True.  742: 
Mortuom  hercle  me  quam  ut  id  patiar  mavelim.  Cic.  Verr.  1.  165: 
Malebat  pecuniam  accipere  quam  ut  hoc  edictum  interponeret.  When 
malle  takes  the  subjunctive  and  quam  is  expressed  the  second  member 
of  the  comparison  is  a  subjunctive.  Cf.  Plaut.  Poen.  1 1 50:  Facias  modo 
quam  memores  mavelim.  Poen.  1184:  Malim  istuc  aliis  ita  videatur 
quam  ut  tute,  soror,  conlaudes.  Trin.  762:  Malim  hercle  ut  verum 
dicas  quam  ut  des  mutuom.  Ter.  Heaut.  928:  Immo  abeat  potius 
malo  quovis  gentium  quam  hie  per  flagitium  ad  inopiam  redigat 
patrem.  Cic.  Att.  7.  3.  4:  Mallem  tantas  ei  viris  non  dedisset,  quam 
nunc  tarn  valenti  resisteret;  Att.  8.  9.  4:  Idem  aiebat  nihil  malle 
Caesarem  quam  ut  Pompeium  adsequeretur.  The  last  example  is 
quoted  here  for  convenience  even  though  quam  is  not  preceded  by  a 
subjunctive. 

Another  interesting  use  of  the  subjunctive  with  velle,  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  that  which  is  found  with 
considerable  frequency  in  the  answers  to  questions  of  the  type  of 
quid  vis?  or  numquid  vis.  These  answers  appear  in  several  forms. 
Sometimes  the  response  is  not  a  direct  one,  the  person  addressed 
replying  with  a  statement2  or  with  another  question3.  When,  however, 
a  direct  answer  is  given,   it  is  always  expressed  by  an  infinitive4,  an 


1  Cf.  Rothe,  Quaest.  Gram.,  7. 

2  Plaut.  Aul.  779;  Bacch.  1155  b;  Men.  310,  1084;  Pers.  35,  561;  Pseud.  1124; 
Rud.  1076;  Ter.  Phor.  458;  Hec.  273. 

3  Plaut.  Amph.  1025;  Men.  319;  Mil.  415,  826,  1314;  Most.  614;  Pers.  693; 
Poen.  353,  1120;  Trin.  193;  True.  188;  Ter.  And.  762;  Eun.  191,  363;  Hec.  272. 

*  Plaut.  Cure.  316;  Merc.  868;  Ter.  Ad.  432;  Hec.  232. 
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imperative1,  or  a  subjunctive2  clause.  These  usages  are  illustrated  in 
the  three  following  passages:  Ter.  Ad.  432:  SY.  Numquid  vis?  DE.  Men- 
tem  vobis  meliorem  dari.  Plaut.  Men.  914:  ME.  Quid  vis?  MED.  Die  mihi 
hoc  quod  te  rogo;  Amph.  544:  IUP.  Numquid  vis?  AL.  Etiam:  ut 
actutum  advenias.  Taking  all  the  cases  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and 
this  kind  of  question  and  answer  occurs  no  where  else  in  the 
Republican  period,  we  find  4  examples  of  the  infinitive,  17  of  the 
imperative  and  32  of  the  subjunctive3.  The  subjunctive  is  thus  by 
far  the  most  common  of  the  three  idioms.  It  is  to  be  explained  as 
referring  to  a  velle  to  be  supplied  from  the  vis  of  the  preceding 
question;  but  if  this  be  true  we  have  also  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
frequency  of  ut.  In  its  ordinary  use  in  Comedy  velle  is  followed  by 
ut  in  only  18  out  of  105  cases  with  the  subjunctive;  in  this  idiom 
the  proportion  is  almost  reversed,  there  being  24  examples  of  ut 
and  the  subjunctive  out  of  a  total  32  cases  of  the  subjunctive  con- 
struction. It  seems  to  me  that  this  unusal  frequency  of  ut  is  due 
to  a  feeling  of  the  speaker  that  something  is  necessary  to  mark  the 
connection  between  the  answer  and  the  preceding  question,  and  ut  is 
the  word  that  serves  this  purpose.  Occasionally,  as  in  Plaut. 
Merc.  622,  the  answer  is  in  the  form  of  a  substantive  subjunctive  clause 
in  apposition  with  a  demonstrative  pronoun  and  ut  is  necessary  on 
this  account,  but  as  a  rule  its  presence  is  due  to  the  demands  of 
clearness. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  wish  to  apply  a  knowledge  of  this 
particular  subjunctive  construction  with  volo  understood  to  the 
solution  of  two  difficulties,  a  textual  and  a  grammatical  one.  The 
first  is  found  in  Plaut.  Aul.  263.  This  verse  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
conversation  between  Megadorus  and  Euclio.  Megadorus,  having  been 
persuaded  by  his  sister  to  marry,  has  just  concluded  a  formal  request 
to  Euclio  for  the  hand  of  the  latter's  daughter,  and  Euclio  has 
reluctantly  given  his  consent.  Then  Megadorus  answering  that  he 
will  go  and  make  preparations  takes  his  leave  with  the  question  num- 
quid me  vis?  It  is  in  Euclio's  response  to  this  that  the  corruption 
exists.  This  whole  verse  together  with  the  principal  changes  that  have 
been  proposed  reads  as  follows: 


1  Plaut.  Amph.  970;  As.  371;  Aul.  175;  Bacch.  327;  Cure.  516,  522;  Epid.  400; 
Men.  548,  914;  Merc.  325;  Mil.  185;  Most.  404;  Pers.  709;  True.  129;  Ter.  And.  861; 
Heaut.  349;  Eun.  338. 

2  For  subjunctive  with  ut  cf.  Plaut.  Amph.  542,  544;  Aul.  351;  Bacch.  757  (ne); 
Capt.  448;  Cist.  119;  Epid.  512;  Men.  328;  Merc.  622;  Mil.  239,  575,  1050  (ne),  1086, 
1 195;  Pers.  735;  Poen.  1398;  Pseud.  321,  660,  665;  True.  432;  Ter.  And.  30;  Eun.  191, 
338;  Phor.  151.  For  the  simple  subjunctive  cf.  Plaut.  As.  396;  Aul.  217;  Bacch.  604; 
Capt.  191;  Cure.  525;  Poen.  801;  Pseud.  1147;  Trin.  192. 

3  For  the  same  construction  with  optare  cf.  Plaut.  Mil.  1039. 
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Ibo  igitur  parabo.   Numquid  me  vis?  EUC.+  Istuc  fiet  vale.  Editio 
minor,    Siet.  J. 

EUC.   Istuc.    MEG.   Fiet,  vale.  Acidalius. 

EUC.   Istuc.    MEG.   Sic,  vale.  Wagner. 

EUC.  Istuc.    MEG.   Ei,  vale.  Langen. 

EUC.   Stuc.    MEG.   Fiet,  vale.  Brandt. 

EUC.  Istuc  et  vale.  Mueller. 

EUC.  Festina  et  vale.  Goetz. 

EUC.   Ut  valeas,  vale.  Abraham. 

I  have  written  together  the  readings  that  divide  the  words  between 
the  two  speakers  and  also  those  that  give  the  whole  answer  to  Euclio. 
In  running  over  the  list,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the  corrections 
are  to  be  rejected  on  purely  palaeographic  grounds.  I  take  it  to  be 
a  principle  which  no  one  disputes  (though  many  seem  to  forget  it) 
that  an  emendation  should  account  for  the  corruption.  Now  let  us  apply 
this  test  to  the  changes  of  Langen,  Goetz,  and  Abraham.  Leaving 
out  of  question  the  assigning  of  the  words  to  two  speakers  instead  of 
to  one,  since  the  Mss.  are  untrustworthy  in  the  assignment  of  parts, 
one  might  ask  how  Langen  would  derive  the  fiet  or  siet  of  the  Mss. 
from  the  interjection  ei  of  his  own  reading.  Or  more  difficult  still, 
how  could  Abraham  get  istuc  fiet  out  of  ut  valeas,  or  by  what 
process  of  error  could  Goetz  bring  festina  et  to  the  same  cor- 
ruption? It  seems  to  me  that  these  changes  are  palaeographically 
impossible.  Of  the  remaining  correction,  one  may  admit  that  they 
do  little  violence  to  the  Mss.  but  they  all  violate  another  fundamental 
principle  that  an  emendation  must  at  least  be  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  language.  What  this  usage  is  in  answer  to  questions 
of  this  kind  we  have  already  seen,  and  no  answer  having 
anything  like  the  form  proposed  in  these  readings  has  been  found. 
Expressing  the  answer  by  a  pronoun,  or  by  a  pronoun  and  a 
verb  understood,  if  that  were  possible,  is  entirely  unknown  and 
apparently  wholly  foreign  to  the  idiom  of  the  language.  It  seems  to 
me  then,  without  saying  anything  of  the  harshness  of  these  readings 
or  how  out  of  character  it  is  for  the  polite  Megadorus  to  break  in  on 
Euclio's  reply,  that  we  may  safely  reject  the  corrections  in  question 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  elementary  principle  that  they  are  really 
not  Latin. 

The  reading  I  have  to  propose  is: 

MEG.  Ibo  igitur  parabo.   Numquid  me  vis?  EUC.  Istuc  sit:  vale. 

This  reading  gives  all  the  answer  to  Euclio  as  it  is  in  the  Mss.,  involves 
but  a  slight  change  in  the  original  words,  and  gives  just  the  sense  that 
is  required. 
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In  establishing  this  text,  is  necessary  to  show  first  how  the 
corruption  arose.  At  first  thought  it  seems  easier  to  regard  sit  as 
having  changed  into  the  old  form  siet  which  we  find  in  J  and  to 
believe  that  the  fiet  in  B  D  is  a  corruption  of  this.  But  this  is  un- 
likely for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  copyists  are  much  more 
likely  to  change  archaic  forms  into  those  that  are  not  than  to  do  the 
reverse.  In  this  case  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  sit  would  be 
changed  into  siet  without  improving  the  sense  and  at  the  same  time 
spoiling  the  metre.  Then  again  J  is  an  inferior  Ms.  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  its  siet  is  not  the  old  form,  but  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  fiet  of  B  D.  If  this  be  true,  we  have  to  assume 
that  an  original  sit  passed  into  fiet,  and  this  is  in  fact  a  very  easy 
change.  First  sit  became  fit  by  the  confusion  of  the  very  similar  s 
and  f 1 ;  but,  as  the  tense  did  not  suit  the  context,  some  copyist 
changed  the  present  to  the  future  to  help  out  the  sense  and  without 
regard  to  the  metre. 

In  support  of  the  subjunctive  without  ut  in  the  answer  I  will 
quote  three  parallels2. 

Plaut.  Cure.  524:  LY.  Numquid  vis,  leno?  CA.  Istas  minas 
decern,  dum  melius  sit  mihi,  des.  Bacch.  604:  PA.  Numquid  vis? 
PI.  Abeas.  Aul.  216:  Quid  nunc  me  vis?  MEG.  Quae  res  recte 
vortat  mihique  tibique  tuaeque  filiae3. 

A  second  textual  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  same  verse  with 
a  construction  of  this  kind  but  which  is  not  itself  actually  concerned 
with  it,  is  Plaut.  Amph.  542. 

IUP.  Numquid  vis?  ALC.  Ut  quom  absim,  me  ames,  metuam 
(me  tuam  D)  te  absentem.  BEJ.    Me  tuam  absentem,  Camerarius. 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  scene  where  Jupiter  in  the  guise  of 
Amphitruo  is  taking  leave  of  Alcumena.  According  to  the  Mss. 
Jupiter  asks  ''have  you  any  commands  for  me?"  and  Alcumena 
replies  "yes,  I  want  you  to  love  me  when  I  am  away  from  you;  I 
shall  have  my  fears  about  you  even  though  you  be  absent".  Or 
accepting  the  me  tuam  of  Camerarius  for  the  me  tuam  te  of  D. 
Alcumena's  reply  is,  "I  want  you  to  love  me  when  I  am  away  from 
you,  —  me  who  am  yours  even  though  I  be  absent".     So  far  as  the 


1  For  the  confusion  of  s  and  f  cf.  Plaut.  Amph.  510  where  fustis  appears  a  variant 
of  si  istis. 

2  See  also  supra  55. 

3  By  using  a  knowledge  of  this  construction  Brandt  could  have  improved  his 
emendation  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Instead  of  dividing  the  words  between  the  two 
speakers,  he  might  have  given  them  all  to  Euclio  and  read.  EUC.  Stuc  fiat.  Vale. 
Still  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  wheter  stuc  is  a  real  form  in  Latin.  Corssen  (Aussprache  II, 
629)  and  Lachmann  (on  Lucret.  p.  197)  have  attempted  to  show  its  existence,  but  Luchs 
(Studem.  Stud.  i.  47),  and  Dziatzko  (Phor.  Einleitung,  p.  62)  think  the  form  has  not 
sufficient  evidence. 
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metre  is  concerned  the  metuam  of  the  Mss.  may  be  retained  by 
reading  me  ames  as  an  anapaest,  the  final  e  of  me  being  shortened 
under  the  ictus  instead  of  being  elided.  Metuam,  however,  can  not 
stand  on  account  of  the  following  tamen,  since  if  Alcumena  had  fears 
it  would  he  because  of  Amphitruo's  absence  and  not  in  spite  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  in  the  restoration  of  this  passage 
is  to  change  slightly  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  I  am  convinced 
that  every  thing  that  follows  me  ames  should  be  given  not  to  Al- 
cumena, but  to  Jupiter.  These  words  will  then  express  the  response 
made  by  Jupiter  to  Alcumena's  request.  That  there  should  be  some 
response  is  plain  first  from  the  situation.  Alcumena  is  much  distressed 
over  her  supposed  husband's  hasty  departure  and  the  latter  is  doing 
his  best  to  soothe  her  feelings.  According  to  the  Mss.  arrangement, 
he  actually  goes  away  without  giving  her  any  assurance  on  a  most 
vital  question.  Then  again  there  are  two  other  requests  made  by 
Alcumena,  —  one  just  before  and  one  just  after  this  passage  —  and 
to  each  of  them  Jupiter  makes  an  appropriate  answer.  It  seems  then 
altogether  improbable,  when  she  makes  the  most  important  request  of 
all,  that  he  should  pass  it  over  without  notice. 

Assigning  what  follows  me  ames  to  Juppiter,  for  the  metuam  of 
the  Mss.  I  should  read  cupiam.  Then  to  Alcumena's  request  that  he 
love  her  when  she  is  away,  Jupiter's  response  will  be,  "I  shall  be 
filled  with  passion  for  you,  even  though  you  be  absent."  This  change 
is  palaeographically  a  difficuld  one,  and  I  offer  it  without  being  able 
to  explain  just  how  the  corruption  arose.  In  point  of  meaning  cupiam, 
I  think,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  word  is  often  used  of  the 
pleasures  of  love.  Cf.  Plaut.  Amph.  132,  wherein  the  mouth  of  Mercury 
it  expresses  the  very  passion  of  Amphitruo  for  Alcumena  that  we 
have  here:  Cubat  complexus,  quoius  cupiens  maxumest.  Trin.  671: 
Quom  inopiast,  cupias.  Cure.  171,  where  Phaedromus  on  being  chided 
by  Palinurus  for  not  embracing  his  mistress  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  some  time  says:  sane  haud  quicquamst  magis  quod  cupiam  tarn 
diu,  —  '"there  is  nothing  I  have  so  long  longed  to  do".  —  See  also 
Plaut.  Mil.  801,  964,  1040,  1049,  io5°>  II65",  Ter.  Hec.  142;  Eun.  574. 

Another  passage  which  has  caused  much  uncertainty  which  the 
construction  we  have  been  considering,  clears  up  is  Hor.  Sat.  I.  9.  7: 
Cum  adsectaretur,  numquid  vis?  occupo.  At  ille  "noris  nos"  inquit; 
docti  sumus.  Here  there  is  of  course  no  textual  difficulty,  but  the 
syntax  of  noris  has  given  the  commentators  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
many  of  them  insisting  on  taking  it  as  a  future  perfect.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  usage  of  Comedy  in  answers  to  questions  of  this 
kind,  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  noris  is  the  sub- 
junctive in  immediate  connection  with  the  preceding  vis.  If  it  is  an 
answer  to  Horace's  question,  it  must  be  infinitive,  imperative,  or  sub- 
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junctive;  otherwise  it  would  stand  entirely  without  parallel.  This  is 
not  likely;  and  taking  into  account  the  form  and  the  32  cases  of  the 
subjunctive  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  noris  belongs  in  the  same  syntactical  category  with  them. 
It  was  only  the  failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this  category 
that  raised  the  question  in  the  first  place  concerning  this  word. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  consider  certain  uses  of  some 
of  the  verbs  of  our  group  without  reference  to  the  construction 
which  depends  upon  them.  I  will  begin  under  this  head  with  the 
use  of  velle  in  questions  as  seen  in  the  formulas  vin  tu  or  visne  tu, 
and  vis  tu. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  forms  of  interrogation  occur 
almost  exclusively  in  the  comic  poets,  the  discussion  as  to  their 
meaning  has  centered  mainly  about  the  two  well  known  passages  in 
Hor.,  Sat.  1.  9.  69:  Vin  tu  curtis  Iudaeis  oppedere?  and  Sat.  2.  6.  92: 
Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis?  As  the  text  stands 
(and  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Keller  and  Holder  Mss.  except  that 
in  Sat.  I.  9.  69,  y  has  vis)  the  question  in  the  first  passage  has 
certainly  the  force  of  a  warning  or  at  least  is  an  expression  of 
dissuasion,  while  the  second  question  is  equivalent  to  an  exhortation. 
In  his  note  on  Sat.  2.  6.  92,  Lambinus  proposed  for  vis  to  read  vin, 
which  he  found  in  several  Mss.  accessible  to  him  and  which  he 
thought  to  be  more  suitable  in  meaning.  This  view  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  Bentley  who  following  Gronovius  in  the  latter's  discussion 
of  vis  tu  in  certain  passages  of  Seneca1  says:  "Vis  non  interrogantis 
modo  ut  vin,  sed  orantis,  hortantis  flagitantis,  iubentis."  Later  com- 
mentators have  to  a  large  extent,  fallen  in  with  Bentley 's  formulation. 
Thus  in  the  revised  edition  of  Orelli  we  read:  duae  sunt  formulae 
visne  tu  sive  vin  tu,  et  vis  tu.  Ilia  est  dissuadentis  et  dehortantis,  haec 
adhortantis  et  suadentis."  This  position,  especially  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  vin  tu  is  also  held  by  Duentzer,  Schutz,  Kirchener,  Kiess- 
ling,  Ritter,  and  Kirkland,  the  last  named  editor  saying  of  vin  tu: 
"This  form  usually  tends  toward  the  negative  pole,  vis  tu  toward  the 
affirmative;  the  one  expresses  a  warning,  the  other  an  exhortation; 
translate:  Surely  you  will  not  insult  the  circumcised  Jews." 


1  de  Ira.  3.  37.  5;  de  Const.  15.  4;  de  Brev.  Vit.  19.  2;  Consol.  Marc.  9.  3;  Epp. 
Mor.  5.  6.  10;  8.  1.  13;  8.  1.  17;  10.  2.  9. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  giving  this  explanation  ot  vin  tu, 
the  editors  quote  no  parallel  passage  from  either  Plautus  or  Terence, 
the  fact  being  that  no  such  passages  are  to  be  found.  In  these 
authors,  and  the  idiom  is  met  with  hardly  any  where  else  in 
Republican  literature1,  the  form  vin  or  vin  tu  occurs  49  times  and 
visne  3  times,  and  in  no  case  is  the  purpose  of  the  question 
to  warn  the  person  addressed  or  to  dissuade  him  from  a  certain 
action  or  course  of  action.  On  the  other  hand  the  question  in 
form  usually  is  ostensibly  neutral,  leaving  the  one  spoken  to  free 
to  answer  yes  or  no.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  context 
itself  shows  that  the  speaker  desires  an  affirmative  answer,  and  in 
some  cases  this  feeling  is  so  strong  that  the  question  amounts 
almost  to  an  exhortation.  It  may  be  said  then  that  vin  tu  while  non- 
committal in  form,  tends  strongly  to  the  affirmative  pole,  and  not 
to  the  negative  one,  as  Kirkland  and  other  commentators  on  Horace 
have  held. 

This  non-committal  character  is  made  clear  by  observing  the 
answers  which  are  actually  given  to  the  question  and  by  noting  that 
they  are  sometimes  affirmative  and  sometimes  negative.  The  former 
kind  are  more  than  three  times  as  frequent  as  the  latter,  the 
figures  being  25  affirmative  to  7  negative.  Some  of  the  passages 
showing  affirmative  answers  are  as  follows:  Plaut.  Amph.  769:  AL. 
Vin  proferre  pateram?  AM.  Proferri  volo.  Poen.  159:  MIL.  Vin  tu 
illi  nequam  dare  nunc?  AG.  Cupio.  Poen.  163:  MIL.  Vin  tu  illam 
hodie  tuam  libertam  facere?  AG.  Cupio.  Pers.  656:  DO.  Vin  mea 
esse?  VI.  Dum  quidem  ne  nimis  diu  tua  sim,  volo.  Rud.  1406:  Vin 
tibi  condicionem  luculentam  ferre  me?  LA.  Sane  volo.  Ter.  Phor. 
1053:  PH.  Vin  primum  hodie  facere  quod  ego  gaudeam?  NA.  Cupio. 
Ad.  969:  MI.  Vin  tu  hoc  fieri?    AE.  Cupio3. 

In  the  following  we  find  a  negative  answer  expressed:  Plaut. 
Merc.  462:  CHA.  Vin  me  tecum  illo  ire?  DE.  Nolo.  Merc.  769: 
CO.  Vein  me  experirei.  LY.  Nolo.  Poen.  141 5:  SY.  Vin  tibicinam 
meam  habere?    ANT.  Nihil  moror  tibicinam.     Cas.  544:   AL.  Vin. 


1  There  are  several  cases  in  Cicero:  Or.  173;  Part.  Or.  2;  Phil.  2.  44;  Fam. 
4.  5.  4;  Rep.  I.  15;  Legg  1.  15. 

2  Morris,  Sentence  Question  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XI.  21,  holds  that 
in  general  ne  =  nonne  questions  have  only  a  slight  negative  shading.  Glockner  in  his 
article  on  Ne  and  Num ,  Archiv  f.  Lat.  Pal.  XI.  491,  goes  much  further  in  the 
affirmative  direction. 

3  Cf.  also  Plaut.  As.  646,  647;  Merc.490;  Stich.  486,  736;  Mil.  335,  535,  979;  Merc. 
485,  721;  True.  502,  924;  Pers.  659;  Poen.  161,  308,  1226;  Ter.  Eun.  895  ;  Hec.  787  ; 
Phor.  810,  811.  With  these  passages  cf.  Heaut.  624,  where  Chremes  puts  into  a 
question  a  request  that  has  just  been  made  by  his  wife:  Vin  me  istuc  tibi,  (at  incredi- 
bile  est)  credere?  Credo. 
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vocem?  CLE.  Sine  earn:  te  nolo,  si  occupatast1.  Ter.  Hec.  725: 
PH.  Sed  vin  adesse  me  una,  dum  istam  convenis.  LA.  Immo 
hinc  abi. 

The  non-committal  character  of  vin  tu  is  also  illustrated  in  one 
passage  by  its  use  in  a  double  question.  Plaut.  Merc.  150:  Vin 
tu  te  mihi  obsequentem  esse  an  nevis?  The  question  here  is  an  ex- 
cited one,  but  the  form  of  the  whole  implies  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
free  choice  as  to  which  alternative  is  chosen,  although  the  speaker 
may  in  reality  prefer  the  former. 

The  strong  affirmative  tendency  which  characterizes  so  many  of 
these  questions,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
their  purpose  is  to  pave  the  way  for  some  action  on  the  speaker's 
part  as  soon  as  the  assent  of  the  other  person  concerned  shall  have 
been  attained.  In  these  cases,  their  force  is  rather  that  of  a  proposal 
which  looks  forward  to  some  further  action,  rather  than  that  of  an 
exhortation,  although  the  one  easily  passes  into  the  other.  An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  usage  is  Plaut.  Trin.  59  where  Callicles 
proposes  to  Megaronides  that  they  exchange  wives:  Vin  commutemus? 
tuam  ego  ducam  et  tu  meam?  Likewise  in  Merc.  485  Eutychus 
offers  his  servises  to  Charinus  with  the  question:  Vin  patri  sublinere 
pulchre  me  os  tuo?  This  same  use  of  the  question  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  proposal  is  seen  in  passages  like  the  following: 
Plaut.  Pers.  659:  Vin  vendere  istanc?  Pers.  587:  TOX.  Vin  bene  emere? 
DOR.  Vin  tu  pulchre  vendere?  Mil.  978:  PA.  Immo  vin  tu  lepide 
facere?  PY.  Loquere  et  consilium  cedo.  Capt.  858:  Vin  te  faciam 
fortunatum.  Poen.  990:  Vin  appellem  hunc  Punice?  Rud.  1035:  Vin 
qui  in  hac  villa  habitat  eius  arbitratu  fieri?  Rud.  1328:  LA.  Vin 
centum  et  mille?    GR.  Dormis. 

Sometimes  these  proposals  take  on  a  warmer  tone  as  in  Plaut. 
Most.  322:  Visne  ego  te  ac  tu  me  amplectare.  Compare  also  True.  924: 
Vin  te  amplector,  suavium  dem.  Of  an  altogether  different  tone,  but 
at  the  same  expressing  strong  feeling  is  Ter.  Ad.  906:  Eho,  vin  tu  huic 
seni  auscultare?  and  with  it  may  be  compared  Heaut.  585.  Other 
examples  will  be  found  in  the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  use  of  vin  tu  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  Its  primary  function  is  to  express  a  proposal,  which  when 
accompanied  by  strong  feeling,  becomes  practically  an  exhortation. 
This  proposal  may  be  accepted  or  rejected,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  acceptance  is  much  more  frequent  than  rejection.  In  any  case 
the  speaker  desires  acceptance,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling  which  is  not 


1  Where  a  negative  answer  is  given  the  questioner's  feeling  is  sometimes  shown 
by  his  rejoiner.    Cf.  the  non  places  of  Merc.  462. 
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necessarily  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  question  but  which  may  be 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and  whose  influence  is  felt  in  other  ways,  that 
the  strong  affirmative  tendency  of  vin  tu  is  due. 

The  use  of  vis  tu  in  questions,  which  the  Horatian  commentators 
have  distinguished  so  carefully  from  vin  tu  is  much  less  frequent  than 
one  would  suppose.  In  Republican  literature  I  have  found  but 
14  cases,  all  but  two  in  the  comic  poets.  The  passages  are  as 
follows:  Ter.  And.  709:  Verim  vis  dicam.  And.  898:  Tibi,  pater,  me 
dedo,  quidvis  oneris  impone,  impera.  Vis  me  uxorem  ducere?  hanc 
amittere?  Ut  potero,  feram.  Heaut.  87:  Scire  hoc  vis?  Plaut. 
Bacch.  873:  Vis  tibi  ducentos  nummos  iam  promittier?  Men.  1 156: 
Vis  conclamari  auctionem?  Mil.  787:  Lautam  vis,  an  quae  nondum 
sit  lauta?  Most.  262:  Nova  pictura  interpolare  vis  opus  lepidissimum? 
Pers.  681:  Quod  te  dignumst,  me  dignum  esse  vis?  Rud.  107:  Quid, 
tu  idem  mihi  vis  fieri  quod  erus  consuevit  tibi?  Rud.  1011:  Vis 
pugnare?1  Afran.  132  (R.):  Vis  facere  ut  noverca  vetulum  derepente 
deseret?  Afran.  150  (R.):  Facere  illi  satis  vis  quanta  illius  mors  sit 
maceries  tibi?  Cic.  Quint.  81:  Septingenta  milia  passuum  vis  esse 
decursa  biduo?  Varro.  R.  R.  3.  2.  1:  Dum  diribentur  inquit  suffragia 
vis  potius  villae  publicae  utamur  umbra? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  these  passages  like  the 
first  two  we  find  simple  questions  without  any  implication  of  anything 
else.  In  fact  in  Ter.  And.  898,  the  context  shows  that  special  stress  is 
laid  on  the  willingness  of  the  speaker  to  accept  either  alternative. 
In  most  of  the  remaining  examples  the  questions  are  equivalent  to 
dissuasions,  warnings,  or  threats.  For  these  meanings  compare  es- 
pecially Plaut.  Most.  262,  Pers.  681,  and  Rud.  ion.  Then  in 
Bacch.  873  we  have  vis  used  to  introduce  a  proposal  where  we  should 
expect  vin.  It  must  be  assumed  then,  even  though  the  material  be 
somewhat  scanty,  this  vis  tu  has  these  three  uses:  it  may  introduce 
a  pure  question,  it  may  serve  to  dissuade  the  person  addressed  from 
some  comtemplated  action,  or  it  may,  in  very  rare  cases,  if  the  present 
texts  be  accepted,  have  the  same  function  as  vin. 

If  now  we  apply  our  conclusions  in  respect  to  vin  tu  and  vis  tu 
to  the  two  examples  in  Horace2,  we  shall  be  much  inclined  question 
the  reading  in  both  cases,  to  believe  in  fact  that  the  two  readings 
ought  to  be  interchanged.  If  usage  be  the  test,  vin  tu  can  not  stand 
in  the  vin  tu  curtis  Iudaeis  oppedere?  of  Sat.  1.  9.  70  since  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  its  introducing  a  question  having  the  import 
of  this  one.     Vis  tu,  however,  could  stand  here  amply  supported  by 

1  On  this  passage  Sonnenschein  has  the  note:  Vis  =  visne  =  vin  1035,  implying 
apparently  that  vis  and  vin  have  the  same  force.  But  surely  the  implication  of  one 
question  is  not  the  same  as  the  other. 

2  Sat.  1.  9.  70;  2.  6.  92. 
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the  earlier  usage.  In  the  case  of  Sat.  2.  6.  92:  Vis  tu  homines  ur- 
bemque  feris  praeponere  silvis,  the  usage  is  not  so  decisive,  but  still  I 
think  vis  tu  ought  to  be  changed  to  vin  tu.  The  question  here  is 
undoubtedly  an  exhortation,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  only  in 
the  rarest  cases  in  Republican  literature  does  vis  tu  introduce  a 
question  of  this  kind.  Vin  tu,  on  the  other  hand  would  be  especially 
suitable  in  this  place  where  it  would  be  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
its  usage  as  we  have  already  seen  it.  Nevertheless  the  Bacchidcs 
example  already  quoted  and  certain  passages  in  Seneca  and  Livy 
leave  the  matter  in  doubt.  The  change  in  either  case  from  the  point 
of  view  of  palaeography  is  a  slight  one,  which  could  easily  be  overbalanced 
by  established  usage. 

When  considered  in  themselves  without  reference  to  any  dependent 
construction  the  forms  velim,  vellem  give  rise  to  two  interesting- 
questions,  one  of  which  has  to  do  with  the  mode  and  the  other,  with 
the  meaning.  As  to  the  first  the  main  point  to  be  determined  is 
whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  traditional 
view  that  these  forms  belong  to  the  potential  subjunctive  as  the  mode 
of  contingent  action. 

This  traditional  view  has  recently  been  called  in  question  by 
Morris  in  the  course  of  three  articles  on  "The  Subjunctive  in  In- 
dependent Sentences  in  Plautus"  '.  Morris  finds  that  in  Plautus  the 
independent  velim  occurs  44  times,  17  of  these  cases  being  followed 
by  the  subjunctive,  10  by  the  infinitive,  7  by  participle  and  adjective, 
4  by  object,  while  6  are  used  absolutely.  "In  more  than  half  of 
these  cases",  he  says,  "the  context  of  the  sentence  is  a  curse  or  a  wish 
which  involves  a  threat."  Thus  in  Plaut.  Stich.  613;  we  find:  edepol  te 
hodie  lapide  percussum  velim  and  Rud.  662:  Nimis  velim  impro- 
bissumo  homini  malas  edentaverit.  Now  if  velim  is  used  in  modest 
and  cautious  statements  as  its  potential  origin  requires,  it  is  curious  to 
find  it  in  threats  and  curses  where  contingency  or  modesty  or  caution 
is  out  of  the  question. 

On  account  of  this  difficulty  mainly,  Morris  seeks  another  origin 
for  the  mode  of  velim,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  optative 
and  not  potential.  It  is  not,  however,  an  ordinary  optative  but  an 
optative  by  attraction.  "I  should  explain  it",  he  says,  "as  having  arisen 
by  attraction  through  parataxis.  The  simple  subjunctive  veniat  is 
frequently  so  indefinite  as  to  call  for  a  defining  addition.  Alone  veniat 
might  mean,  "tell  him  to  come",  "let  him  come",  "make  him  come", 
or  "I  wish  he  would  come".  Of  the  various  paratactic  additions 
which  supply  the  needed  definition,  volo  emphasizes  the  will,  while 
velim  repeating  the  mode  of  veniat,  the  modal  force  of  the  optative 


1  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XVIII,  133  f.,  275  f.,  285  f.,  383  f. 
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and  differentiates  volo  veniat,  "I  will  that  he  should  come"  from  velim 
veniat,  "I  wish  that  he  would  come".  In  this  way  velim  becomes 
like  utinam  a  sign  of  the  wish.  In  contrast  with  volo  it  is  the  milder 
word  and  it  finally  became  almost  a  separate  verb  meaning  I  wish 
and  is  used  in  this  sense  increasingly  in  later  Latin  with  scarcely  any 
feeling  of  its  original  optative  force."  Morris  also  holds  that  this  use 
of  velim  with  the  subjunctive  precedes  its  use  with  the  infinitive,  the 
latter  construction  arising  after  the  former  had  become  thoroughly 
established. 

This  explanation  of  the  mode  of  velim  it  may  be  granted  is  not 
a  priore  inconceivable.  It  is  not  strange  to  find  in  Latin  the  influence 
of  attraction  in  number,  in  case,  in  tense,  and  in  mode.  The  last  is 
especially  interesting  in  this  connection;  if,  in  a  dependent  clause,  an 
indicative  can  be  attracted  in  to  a  subjunctive,  the  same  phenomenon 
can  not  be  regarded  as  impossible  in  parataxis.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  objections  to  Morris'  view  which  seems  to  me  to  make  it 
untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  if  velim  arose  in  the  way  Morris  describes  and 
became  "a  sign  of  a  wish,  an  optation,  parallel  in  the  main  to  utinam", 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  break  away  from  its  connection 
with  an  independent  optative  and  become  capable  of  taking  all  the 
constructions  which  are  found  with  any  form  of  velle.  Moreover,  in 
case  of  some  of  these  constructions  with  velim,  notably  those  with 
the  infinitive,  there  is  strong  reason,  as  Bennett1  has  pointed  out,  for 
believing  that  they  arose  in  point  of  time  before  the  construction 
with  the  subjunctive.  If  this  be  true,  it  leaves  the  mode  of  velim, 
wherever  it  occurs  with  the  infinitive,  unaccounted  for.  At  all  events, 
if  velim  is  optative  we  should  never  expect  to  find  it  with  the  force 
of  the  potential.  And  yet  there  are  certain  passages  which  must  be 
interpreted  in  this  way.  One  of  these  is  Plaut.  As.  274:  Aetatem 
velim  servire  Libanum  ut  conveniam  modo.  Here  the  context  shows 
that  velim  must  be  contingent  with  the  meaning  of  "I  should  be 
willing".  Another  example  with  the  same  contingent  force  is  Rud. 
1322:  Quid  dare  velis?  — ,  "what  would  you  be  willing  to  give?"  See 
also  such  passages  as  As.  624;  Cist.  116;  Stich.  487;  True.  362.  In 
none  of  these  cases  does  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  doubt  than  the 
meaning  is  a  contingent  one. 

Again,  if  velim  is  a  case  of  attraction  why  are  not  other  instances 
found  under  similar  conditions?  Thus  iubeo,  oportet,  oportet,  necesse 
est,  and  licet  are  found  in  expressions  that  were  originally  at  least 
paratactic.  Instead  then  of  iubeo  haec  vasa  auferant  we  should 
expect  iubeam  haec  vasa  auferant  and  so  with  the  rest:   for  oportet 
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sit  diligens  we  should  fir.d  oporteat;  for  necesse  est  confitearis, 
necesse  sit,  and  for  licet  abeas,  liceat  abeas.  In  addition  to  these 
illustrations,  which  are  taken  from  Bennett's  discussion  of  this  point, 
it  may  be  asked  why  if  velim  is  the  result  of  attraction,  other  forms 
of  the  verb,  especially  volo,  when  brought  into  connection  with  the 
subjunctive  are  not  affected  in  the  same  way.  It  is  hard  to  see  more 
reason  for  attraction  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  use  of  velim  in  threats  and 
curses  is  inconsistent  with  its  being  a  potential  form.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  has  always  a  contingent  force,  which  does  not  at  all 
imply  that  it  expresses  a  mild  and  cautious  statement,  it  could  still 
be  employed  in  outbursts  of  passion.  The  fact  is  that  curses  are 
often  conditional.  A  good  example  of  an  imprecation  with  the  con- 
tingency expressed  is  Plaut.  Most.  192:  Di  deaeque  omnes  me  pessu- 
mis  exemplis  interficiant,  nisi  ego  illam  anum  interfecero.  With  velim 
in  expressions  of  this  kind  no  protasis  is  ever  expressed,  but  assuming 
that  the  contingency  is  felt  by  the  speaker,  we  can  still  understand 
how  this  potential  form  may  be  employed  in  this  connection.  Thus 
in  Most.  217:  In  anginam  ego  nunc  me  velim  vorti,  it  is  a  possible 
interpretation  (I  do  not  say  a  correct  one)  to  take  velim  in  the 
contingent  sense  of  "I  could  wish".  In  English  one  may  say  of 
another:  "I  could  wish  he  wTere  dead."  "I  could  wish  that  some 
misfortune  would  overtake  him",  meaning  not  that  the  speaker  really 
has  these  feelings,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  them  if  he  give  rein  to 
his  resentment.  In  the  same  way  velim  even  on  the  supposition  that 
it  has  a  contingent  force,  might  be  employed  in  sentences  of  a  similar 
character. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  velim  has 
always  or  even  for  the  most  part  a  contingent  meaning.  So  far  as 
the  mode  is  concerned,  I  think  it  must  be  held  to  be  potential  since 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  anything  else.  In 
respect  to  meaning  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  velim  (along  with  vellem)  is  indicative  rather  than  potential. 
Through  some  influence  it  has  lost  its  contingent  force,  and  though 
still  preserving  the  subjunctive  form  it  has  come,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  to  denote  an  unconditioned  wish  in  whatever  construction  it 
may  stand,  meaning  not  "I  could  or  should  wish  under  certain  con- 
ditions", but  simply  "I  wish". 

Before  giving  the  reasons  for  the  view  I  have  here  indicated,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  potential  meaning  of  velim  can  not  be 
supported  by  the  statement  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "I 
should  like".    Bennett1  uses  this  argument  in  reply  to  Morris'  assertion 
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that  velim  as  a  potential  is  not  suitable  for  threats  and  curses,  saying 
that  we  have  the  same  thing  in  the  English  "I  would  like  to  see  him 
lose  all  his  money",  "I'd  like  to  see  him  thrashed",  which  in  Latin 
are  "velim  omnes  fortunas  amittat",  and  "velim  verberet".  In  the 
first  place,  "like"  in  the  sense  of  "receive  pleasure  from"  is  not  an 
accurate  translation  of  the  Latin  velle.  Moreover,  "I  should  like" 
does  not  express  a  wish  at  all  except  by  inference.  It  expresses  the 
opinion  with  more  or  less  certainty  that  something  would  in  a  given 
case  give  the  speaker  pleasure,  and  it  is  easily  inferred  that  what  is 
likely  to  give  him  pleasure  is  also  his  wish.  It  is  this  complete 
shutting  out  of  all  traces  of  the  speaker's  will  in  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression that  leads  no  doubt  to  its  frequent  use.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  implied  wish  in  "I  should  like"  is  not  itself  a  con- 
tingent one.  The  receiving  of  the  pleasure  may  be  contingent,  but 
the  wish  inferred  from  it  is  a  real  one,  existing  at  the  time  the 
speaker  utters  the  words.  Finally,  though  this  need  not  be  insisted 
on,  "I  should  like"  is  itself  not  always  contingent  in  meaning,  being 
often  equivalent  not  to  something  "would",  but  to  something  "will 
give  me  pleasure".  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
translating  velim  by  "I  should  like";  in  fact  as  implying  an  uncon- 
ditional wish  it  is  a  very  accurate  translation.  But  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  translation  is  no  evidence  that  velim  has  a  potential 
meaning;  if  it  is  evidence  at  all,  it  points  the  other  way. 

I  come  now  to  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  present  and 
imperfect  subjunctive  forms  of  velle  have  in  meaning  practically  the 
force  of  indicatives.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  the  fact  that  in 
several  passages  this  subjunctive  is  used  parallel  to  an  indicative. 
Compare  Plaut.  Amph.  1057:  Vae  miserae  mini.  Animo  malest, 
aquam  velim.  Ter.  Eun.  333:  Nisi  nunc  quom  minime  vellem, 
minumeque  opus  fuit.  Eun.  958:  Quod  ego  numquam  vidi  fieri  neque 
velim.  Cic.  Att.  6.  6.  1:  Id  quidem,  inquis,  di  adprobent.  Ita  velim, 
teque  ita  cupere  certe  scio.  Fam.  11.  18.  3:  Qua  re  velim,  id  quod 
spero,  ut  plane  abiectus  et  fractus  sit  Antonius.  The  first,  second,  and 
last  of  these  examples  seem  to  me  especially  conclusive.  In  the  one 
from  Cicero  the  state  of  mind  denoted  by  velim  is  expressly  described 
as  a  hope  which  existed  at  the  time  in  the  speaker's  mind.  The 
wish  therefore  can  not  be  a  contingent  one.  If  it  were,  the  sub- 
junctive form  of  spero  would  undoubtedly  have  been  employed.  As 
it  is,  Cicero  seems  to  feel  no  difference  of  modal  meaning  in  the 
two  words'. 


1  Sonnenschein  reading  vellem  ut  tu  velles  in  Plaut.  Most.  742  quotes  an  interest- 
ing passage  from  Seneca  Epist.  67.  13:  Utrum  tandem  illi  dicturus  es  vellem  quae  velles 
et  moleste  fero  an  feliciter  quod  agis?  Thus  according  to  Seneca  vellem  quae  velles, 
"I  sympathize  with  you",   is  the  same  thing  as  moleste  fero,  at  least  there  is  no  modal 
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Another  use  of  velim  which  reveals  its  non- contingent  character 
is  that  in  response  to  a  statement  of  something  which  is  regarded  as 
very  much  to  the  speaker's  advantage.  I  think  perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  this  in  Ter.  Phor.  855  sq.  Geta  has  just  heard  the  secret 
of  Phanium's  parentage  and  has  rushed  off  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
Antipho.  When  he  meets  him,  Geta  cries  out:  0  omnium  quantumst 
qui  vivont,  homo  hominum  ornatissume,  nam  sine  controversia  ab  dis 
solus  deligere,  Antipho,  to  which  Antipho  responds  ita  velim.  In 
Ter.  Hec.  783  sq.  we  find  something  of  the  same  kind.  To  Phidippus 
who  does  not  know  the  truth  about  his  wife,  Laches  says:  profecto 
in  hac  re  nil  malist,  quod  sit  discidio  dignum,  to  which  Phidippus 
answers  velim  quidem  hercle.  In  Plaut.  Pseud.  1068  there  is  a  scene 
between  Ballio  and  Simo.  The  latter  has  promised  Pseudolus  20  minae 
on  condition  that  he  get  the  girl  Phoenicium  from  Ballio.  With 
reference  to  this  bargain  Ballio,  as  if  bringing  a  piece  of  good  news, 
says  to  Simo:  minae  viginti  sanae  et  salvae  sunt  tibi,  hodie  quas  abs 
te  est  instipulatus  Pseudolus,  whereupon  Simo  expresses  his  satisfaction 
in  the  words,  velim  quidem  hercle.  Another  very  interesting  example 
is  Pers.  627  where  Toxilus  is  urging  Dordalus  to  purchase  the 
daughter  of  the  parasite  Saturio.  The  passage  is  as  as  follows:  TOX. 
Tu  si  hanc  emeris,  numquam  hercle  hunc  mensem  vortentem,  credo, 
servibit  tibi.  DOR.  Ita  velim  quidem  hercle.  It  seems  impossible 
in  these  examples  that  velim  should  have  any  potential  meaning. 
When  men  are  confronted  with  some  piece  of  good  fortune  their 
wish  for  its  realization  is  not  a  conditional  one.  They  do  not  say, 
"I  could  wish  under  certain  circumstances  that  it  might  be  true",  but 
T  do  actually  wish  or  hope  for  its  fulfillment".  When  Geta  says  to 
Antipho:  "You  are  the  luckiest  dog  alive",  Antipho  replies:  "I  trust 
I  am".  And  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural,  so  far  as 
mode  is  concerned,  for  him  to  say  anything  else.  In  the  same  way 
when  Toxilius  assure  Dordalus  that  the  latter  will  sell  the  girl  at  a 
profit  within  a  month  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Dordalus  should 
express  a  qualified  wish  that  such  might  be  the  case.  In  fact  in  all 
these  passages  the  context  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  take 
velim  in  any  other  way  except  as  having  the  force  of  an  indicative  1 


difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  expressions.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  set 
them  side  by  side.  The  authority  of  Seneca  is  then  to  be  added  to  that  of  Plautus 
and  Cicero. 

1  It  may  be  urged  against  this  view  that  velim  in  these  cases  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  "I  should  hope  so",  which  is  used  in  response  to  some  good  news.  Thus  if 
one  person  says  to  another:  "You  are  the  luckiest  dog  alive",  it  is  idiomatic  to  reply 
"I  should  hope  so".  It  is  to  be  remembeied,  however,  that  we  have  here  not  the 
"should"  of  contingency,  but  the  "should"  of  fitness.  If  "I  should  hope  so"  were  the 
exact  equivalent  of  this  use  of  velim  it  would  be  no  argument  for  the  latter's  potential 
character. 
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and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  "I  wish,  I  trust,  or  I  hope".  That  this 
is  true  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  a  passage  precisely 
similar  to  those  quoted  above  velim  is  replaced  by  spero.  The 
passage  is  Pers.  618,  in  a  scene  that  immediately  precedes  the  one 
last  mentioned.  Toxilus  speaks  to  the  maiden  who  is  to  be  sold 
and  says:  non  diu  apud  hunc  servies,  to  which  she  replies:  ita  pol 
spero.  Here  velim  might  easily  be  substituted  for  spero;  it  would  be 
in  fact  the  more  common  idiom. 

If  the  potential  meaning  of  velim  is  inadmissible  in  expressing 
one's  satisfaction  at  receiving  what  one  desires,  it  would  seem  to  be 
equally  so  in  asking  for  objects  of  this  kind  in  prayers  and  earnest 
wishes.  Of  velim  in  prayers  I  will  quote  three  or  four  examples', 
all  in  Cicero.  Cf.  Fam.  2.  18.  3:  Tu  quod  egeris,  id  velim  di  ad- 
probent;  Verr.  5.  37:  Ita  mihi  deos  propitios  velim  and  the  same 
formula  in  div.  Caec.  41;  Phil.  1.  13:  Hoc  ignoscant  di  immortales 
velim  et  populo  Romano.  Here  the  very  fact  that  these  are  prayers 
to  heaven  seems  to  me  to  exclude  the  potential  idea.  Otherwise  it 
is  necessary  to  believe  that  men  pray  contingently,  that  Cicero  does 
not  really  wish  for  the  things  mentioned  in  these  passages,  but  that 
he  is  capable  of  wishing  for  them  at  some  future  time  and  under 
circumstances  of  a  certain  kind.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in 
earnest  wishes,  three  examples  of  which  will  be  sufficient.  Cf.  Ter. 
Eun.  786:  Fundam  tibi  nunc  nimis  vellem  dari.  Ad.  680:  Ita  velim 
me  promerentem  ames  ut  id  mihi  vehementer  dolet.  Cic.  Fam.  5.  21. 1 : 
Omnia  quae  opto  contingant  ut  vementer  velim.  Flere  again  the  very 
earnestness  of  the  wish  is  an  indication  of  its  reality. 

From  prayers  and  earnest  wishes  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  threats  and 
curses.  These,  however,  are  of  interest  here,  not  primarily  on  account 
of  their  character  as  such,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  they  often 
contain  velim  with  the  perfect  passive  infinitive  or  with  the  perfect 
subjunctive.  In  these  conbinations  I  find  one  of  the  strongest  pieces 
of  evidence  for  the  indicative  force  of  velim.  I  will  first  give  some 
examples  of  each  construction,  beginning  with  the  infinitve.  Plaut.  Bacch. 
603:  PAR.  Sufflatus  ille  hue  veniet.  PI.  Dirruptum  velim.  Cas.  326: 
Ego  edepol  illam  mediam  diruptam  velim.  Cure.  83:  Nolo,  hercle. 
Nam  istunc  qui  fert,  afflictum  velim:  ego  nobis  ferri  censui.  Stich.  191: 
Ei  hercle  ego  verbo  lumbos  diffractos  velim.  Stich.  613:  Edepol  te 
hodie  lapide  percussum  velim.  For  the  perfect  subjunctive  compare 
Poen.  570:  Ouin  etiam  deciderint  vobis  femina  in  talos  velim.  Rud. 
662:  Nimis  velim  improbissumo  homini  malas  edentaverint.  Ter. 
Ad.  519:  Quod  cum  salute  eius  fiat,  ita  se  defatigarit  velim.  The  two 


1  Cf.  Plaut.  Pseud.  599;  Stich.  312;  Ter.  Eun.  597,  1002;  Ad.  681;  Cic.  Att.  5. 
9.  1;  12.  52.  1;  13   48.  2;  Fam.  4.  14.  4;  5.  8.  3;  9.  12.  2;  12.  12.  5;  14.  12.  I. 
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additional  examples  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  occur  not  in  curses  or 
threats  but  in  earnest  wishes.  Cf.  Plaut.  Bacch.  333:  CH.  Tantas  divitias 
habet:  nescit  quid  faciat  auro.  NL  Mihi  dederit  velim.  Poen.  1206: 
Velim  de  me  aliquid  dixerit.  The  bearing  of  these  constructions  on 
the  present  matter  will  be  seen  when  we  recall  first  the  signification 
of  the  perfect  passive  infinitive  with  verbs  like  velle.  It  was  seen  that 
in  this  construction  the  action  of  the  infinitive  although  in  the  future 
was  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  completion.  If  this  be  true 
and  velim  be  taken  as  contingent  we  have  a  curious  play  of  cross 
purpose  in  the  sentence.  In  one  part  the  object  desired  is  expressed 
in  such  a  way  that  its  fulfillment  is  looked  upon  as  already 
accomplished,  while  the  wish  itself  is  represented  as  having  no  actual 
reality,  as  being  only  a  possible  wish.  Putting  two  such  elements 
together  in  the  same  sentence  would  be  little  less  than  an  absurdity. 
The  same  difficulty  is  met  with  when  velim  occurs  with  the  perfect 
subjunctive.  This  construction  like  that  with  the  perfect  infinitive  has 
practically  the  force  of  a  future  perfect,  the  whole  action  being  thrown 
into  the  future  by  velim  and  represented  as  completed  by  the  perfect 
subjunctive.  Now  if  velim  is  contingent  in  meaning  we  have  the 
same  incongruity  between  the  two  parts  of  the  expression,  which  wTe 
have  already  seen  in  case  of  the  perfect  infinitive.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  neither  of  these  constructions  is  possible  except  on  the  supposition 
that  velim  has  the  meaning  of  an  indicative. 

If  the  evidence  has  been  sufficient  to  establish  this  point  of  view, 
the  problem  then  is  to  account  for  this  indicative  meaning  of  potential 
forms.  The  theory  of  Morris  concerning  the  mode  of  these  forms, 
though  not  itself  to  be  accepted,  suggests  where  the  explanation  of 
the  change  of  meaning  is  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  due,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  the  occurrence  of  velim,  vellem  in  paratactic  sentences  along 
with  independent  optative  subjunctives.  Originally,  then,  we  may 
assume  that  these  forms  expressed  contingent  wishes  and  that  they 
were  brought  by  parataxis  into  connection  with  independent  optatives. 
The  latter  would  be  the  main  part  of  the  sentence,  while  the  function 
of  velim,  vellem,  at  least  one  function,  would  be  to  repeat  the 
meaning  of  the  mode.  This  they  would  do  perfectly  were  it  not  for 
the  idea  of  contingency  which  they  implied,  but  as  language  has  never 
been  a  logical 1  instrument,  they  were  neverless  employed.  In  this 
function  they  were  made  to  repeat  the  modal  meaning  of  the  inde- 
pendent optative,  but  this  modal  meaning  is  itself  a  non-contingent 
wish.  It  is,  I  think,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  this 
function  of  repeating  a  non- contingent  wish  that  brought  about  the 
loss  of  the  implication  of  contingency  in  velim,  vellem,  and  gave  them 


1  Boeckh,  Encyc.  u.  Method.,  p.  180. 
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their  indicative  meaning.  Then  by  analogy  this  meaning  spread  to 
the  other  forms  of  the  same  tenses  and  to  the  corresponding  forms 
of  nolle  and  malie.  In  this  way  these  forms  came  to  be  simply  verbs 
of  wishing,  employed  in  the  different  constructions  and  having  no 
potential  meaning.  Traces  of  the  paratactic  connection  is  also  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  other  constructions  velim  is  used  of  wishes  whose 
fulfillment  lies  in  the  future  and  vellem  of  those  to  be  realized  in  the 
present.    The  same  is  true  of  the  same  forms  of  nolle  and  malle. 

If  this  view  is  the  true  one,  it  is  not  the  first  instance  where  a 
potential  has  acquired  the  force  of  an  indicative  under  special 
influence.  An  example  of  this  is  the  potential  optative  with  av  in  Greek, 
which  in  negatives  often  has  the  force  of  an  absolute  refusal,  as  in 
Ar.  Nub.  119  where  Phidippides  says  to  his  father  dvx  av  m^oi^vK 
A  still  better  example  in  Ar.  Achar.  405  where  the  optative  is 
paralled  by  a  future  indicative:  ov  ydg  av  dnsl&oifji,  dXXd  xoipw  %i\v 
ifvqav 1 . 

Even  in  affirmative  sentences  the  indicative  meaning  is  found. 
Cf.  Ar.  Eq.  40:  Xsyoifit  av  ^drj  and  the  same  play  11 10:  tqsxqi^l  av 
eiGM  tcqotsqoz2.  What  the  cause  of  this  change  in  meaning  is,  I  need 
not  here  inquire;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  change  has  actually 
taken  place11. 

In  Latin  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  subjunctive  of  characteristic. 
This  was  originally  potential,  but  has  come  to  express  not  so  much 
what  would  be  as  what  actually  is.  Again  if  we  accept  a  "can" 
potential  we  have  a  change  of  the  same  kind.  Bennett,  in  speaking 
of  such  expressions  as  videas  corde  amare  inter  se  says4:  "In  their 
origin,  they  were  undoubtedly  subjunctive  of  contingent  futurity,  but 
I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  they  have  so  far  grown  away 
from  their  first  force  as  now  to  convey  an  entirely  different  notion". 
If  changes  like  these  can  take  place  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  there 
ought  to  be  nothing  incredible  in  the  one  I  have  described. 

One  result  of  believing  in  the  indicative  meaning  of  these  forms 
is  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  subjunctive  as  such 
in  certain  subordinate  clauses.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  Ter.  Phor.  79 
where  Geta  in  speaking  of  his  management  of  the  two  young  men 
left  to  his  care   says:    coepi  eis  omnia  facere,  obsequi  quae  vellent. 


1  See  Gildersleeve,  Greek  Syntax,  p.  178,  for  other  examples. 

2  For  other  instances  in  Aristophanes,  cf.  Nub.  425,  784,  1250;  Eccl.  1011; 
Lys.  119,  1219;  Plut.  1082. 

3  Latin  shows  at  least  one  parallel  to  this  usage  in  Plaut.  Aul.  570:  MEG.  Potare 
ego  hodie,  Euclio  tecum  volo.  EUC.  Non  potem  ego  quidem  hercle.  MEG.  At  ego 
iussero  cadum  unura  vini  veteris  a  me  adferrier.  EUC.  Nolo  hercle.  Here  the  poten- 
tial non  potem  is  equivalent  to  a  negative  future.  This  is  shown  by  the  context,  and 
by  the  repetition  of  non  potem  by  nolo  in  the  second  refusal. 

4  Critique,  45,  46. 
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The  question  here  is,  on  what  principle  is  the  subjunctive  vellent  to 
be  explained?  Dziatzko  passes  it  over  without  comment,  but  Elmer 
inserts  the  following  note:  "A  clause  dependent  upon  an  infinitive 
sometimes  takes  the  subjunctive  where  the  sense  seems  to  call  for  the 
indicative.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  infinitive  is  especially  frequent  in  indirect  discourse,  representing 
the  principal  verb  of  the  direct  form.  Since  in  indirect  discourse, 
subordinate  clauses  depending  on  these  infinitives  take  the  subjunctive 
(see,  however,  note  on  17)  a  feeling  might  easily  arise  that  when  any 
subordinate  clause  depended  upon  an  infinitive  the  subjunctive  was 
admissible."  This  note  shows  in  what  straits  an  editor  finds  himself 
when  he  attempts  to  explain  this  subjunctive.  Elmer  would  have  us 
believe  in  an  intimate  association  between  the  subjunctive  and  relative 
clauses  dependent  on  infinitives  in  indirect  discourse,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Terence,  such  clauses  usually  take  the  indicative.  He  has 
himself  recognized  this  in  his  note  on  Phor.  17,  where  he  says:  "A 
relative  clause  in  indirect  discourse,  unless  it  depends  directly  on 
another  subjunctive,  commonly  takes  in  Terence  the  same  mode  as 
in  direct  discourse.  Exceptions  are  rare."  In  view  of  this  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  there  existed  any  such  association  as  he  suggests.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  position  I  have  taken  is  the  right  one,  vellent 
offers  no  difficulty,  since  it  is  a  subjunctive  only  in  form;  in  meaning- 
it  is  indicative.  It  implies  that  the  wishes  had  to  do  with  the  present 
and  that  their  fulfillment  lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Geta. 

Besides  this  passage  there  are  several  others  where  the  sub- 
junctive appears  in  a  relative  and  where  the  difficulty  is  to  be  solved 
in  the  same  way.  Compare  Plaut.  Cist.  70:  IUe  plus  qui  vocat  scit 
quod  velit  quam  ego  quae  vocor.  Cf.  Epid.  426:  Sine  tuo  labore 
quod  velis  actumst  tamen.  Ter.  Eun.  687:  Ad  nos  deductus  hodiest 
adulescentulus  quern  tu  videre  vero  velles.  Other  examples  are  Plaut. 
Amph.  39;  Aul.  599,  686;  As.  844;  Capt.  363;  Cist.  706;  Mil.  49,  IC58; 
Pers.  272;  Pseud.  483;  Stich.  362. 

Three  other  passages  are  worthy  of  note.  Per.  Eun.  1080:  Facile 
pellas,  ubi  velis;  Capt.  343:  Qui  tua  quae  tu  iusseris  mandata  ita  ut 
velis  perferat.  Most.  742:  Vellem  ut  tu  velles.  The  last  of  these 
passages,  which  I  have  already  quoted  in  another  connection,  is  of 
especial  interest  because  it  illustrates  so  well  the  point  of  the  dis- 
cussion. It  is  quite  evident  that  velles  is  no  true  potential  in  meaning, 
both  in  view  of  the  reasons  already  given  and  of  the  fact  that  if  it 
were  it  could  not  be  translated  so  as  to  make  sense.  "I  could  have 
wished  as  you  could  have  wished",  is  certainly  nonsense.  What  the 
expression  means  literally  is,  "I  wish  matters  were  as  you  wish  them 
to  be."  How  then  is  the  subjunctive  in  velles  to  be  explained?  The 
answer  is,   on  the  same  principle  as  vellem  in  the  same  sentence. 
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Both  are  subjunctive  only  in  form  and  are  used  with  the  same  freedom 
as  indicatives  to  which  they  are  in  reality  equivalent. 

I  will  close  my  paper  by  proposing  an  emendation  of  Plaut. 
Bacch.  1201,  which  contains  an  imperfect  subjunctive  similar  in 
character  to  those  I  have  dealt  with  in  this  chapter. 

The  passage  is  within  a  few  verses  of  the  end  of  the  play 
and  the  scene  is  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Bacchides.  The 
old  men  who  have  come  to  demand  their  sons  who  are  inside  have 
not  only  been  coaxed  to  forgive  them  by  the  courtesans,  but  have 
themselves  been  wheedled  into  consenting  to  go  within  to  share  in 
the  drinking;  whereupon  Nicobulus  remarks:  Tua  sum  opera  et  propter 
te  improbior,  to  which  one  of  the  sisters  replies  Ne  is  quam  mea 
mavellem.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  ne  is  which  neither  makes  sense 
nor  satisfies  the  metre.  The  history  of  the  verse  is  shown  in  the 
following  Mss.  variations  and  proposed  emendations: 

NI.  Tua  sum  opera  et  propter  te  improbior.     BA.  Ne  is  quam 
mea  mavellem.  B. 

BA.  Ne  is  quam  meam  vellem.   C.  D.  F. 

BA.  Nusquam  me  avelles.  Z. 

BA.  Nusquam  tu  a  me  avelles.  Cam. 

BA.  Netis  quam  mea  mavellem.  Schneider. 

BA.  Ne  tua  quam  mea  mavellem.  Spengel. 

BA.  Eius  quam  mea  mavellem.  Ussing. 
It  seems  that  Bentley  also  emended  this  line  by  inserting  me  after 
mavellem.  This  reading  was  written  by  Bentley  on  the  margin  of 
his  copy  of  Camerarius'  edition  of  Plautus,  and  is  reported  among 
others  by  Sonnenschein  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Captives 
and  by  Schoeder1.  We  are  not  told,  however,  how  Bentley  read  the 
rest  of  the  line,  and  without  this  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  emendation.  Of  the  remaining  conjectures  that  of 
Camerarius  may  be  dismissed  as  doing  violence  to  Mss.  and  as  not 
giving  the  sense  the  context  requires.  The  reading  proposed  by 
Schneider  and  accepted  by  Goetz  in  1886,  is  very  close  to  the  Mss. 
and  gives  fairly  good  sense,  though  it  involves  the  use  of  the  form 
tis  for  tui,  which  seems  to  occur  elsewhere  only  in  Plaut.  Cist.  457; 
Mil.  1033;  Rud.  6;  Trin.  343.  One  may  also  question  whether  the 
asseverative  ne  instead  of  the  more  natural  immo  is  not  rather  out 
of  place  in  a  reponse  that  corrects  a  previous  statement.  Neither 
Spengel's  tua  nor  Ussing' s  eius  is  close  to  the  Mss.  and  the  latter 
referring  as  it  must  to  the  son  of  Nicobolus  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  matter  of  sense.  My  own  correction  of  the  ne  is  of  the  Mss. 
is  Veneris.    The  whole  verse  will  then  read  as  follows:  NI.  Tua  sum 
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opera  et  propter  te  fmprobior.  BA.  Veneris  quam  mea  mavellem. 
This  reading,  in  the  first  place,  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  account  for 
the  ne  is  of  the  Mss.  Assuming  Veneris  to  have  been  the  original 
reading  the  corruption  could  have  arisen  in  either  of  two  ways:  the 
middle  of  the  word  may  have  fallen  out  as  in  Mil.  669  where  the 
Mss.  have  optis  for  optassis;  or  the  first  syllable  and  the  following  r 
may  have  been  lost,  a  change  which  is  ilustrated  in  Mil.  1332  where 
the  Mss.  have  certo  for  ecferto.  Moreover  the  verse  is  sound  met- 
rically, the  correction  giving  an  anapaest  in  the  fifth  foot,  which  is 
appropriate  after  the  fourth  foot  with  the  diaeresis.  To  be  noted  also 
is  the  falling  of  the  ictus  on  the  last  syllable.  In  proper  names  of  this 
type  the  ictus  in  Comedy  most  commonly  falls  on  the  first  syllable, 
but  next  in  point  of  frequency  to  receive  it  is  the  third  syllable,  as 
we  have  here.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  in  point  of  meaning, 
Veneris  gives  the  best  sense  of  any  correction  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. The  quam  mea  mavellem  of  the  Mss.  shows  that  some  sharp 
constrast  to  the  preceeding  statement  is  to  be  expressed.  Nicobulus 
has  said  to  the  courtesan,  "It  is  through  your  influence  that  I  am  so 
bad";  now  if  she  replies  "you  had  better  say  it  is  through  your  own 
influence"  or  "through  the  influence  of  your  son",  the  antithesis, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  very  pointed.  If  however,  the 
courtesan  says,  "Why  don't  you  say  it  is  the  influence  of  your  own 
passion  rather  than  my  influence?",  we  feel  not  only  that  the  anti- 
thesis is  more  striking,  but  that  the  sentiment  itself  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  writh  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Venus  as  the  goddess  of 
sensual  love  is  so  often  referred  to  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote 
all  the  passages.  References  to  her  in  this  character  are  perhaps  more 
frequent  in  the  Poenulus  than  any  other  play  of  Plautus.  See  the 
following  verses:  261,  276,  407,  450,  and  also  Varro  Sat.  154:  Ego 
autem  qui  essem  plenus  vini  et  veneris.  Other  parallels  are  Lucret. 
4.  1 107  and  4.  1 1 13. 
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